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Il. 
THE BREWERY OF THE RUE BLONDEL. 


Since his marriage, Risler had renounced | 


rich wel men ; but the 

that ho i return, smelling of the 
of pipes, t having been in the peay 
of his old. friends, “Sigismond, “Delobelie, 
her father, humiliated her, made her un- 
happy. Hence he went there no more ; and 
that caused hima pang. It was almost a 
souvenir of his native land, that brewery 
situated in a forgotten corner of old Paris. 
The paucity of carriages, the ground floor 


— wih high screer window 
fresh odors of drugs, of th 
productions, gave to this little Rue Blondel 
a vague resemblance to certain streets of 


For twenty years, Risler had had his pipe 
there, a long marked with his name on 
the rack of Aabitues, and his table at 


interminable discussions of (hehe and De- 
lobelle. Risler once gone, the two last- 
named persons had in their turn deserted 
the brewery, for many good reasons. In 
the first M. Chebe dwelt very far 
away now. Thanks to the generosity of 
his children, he had finally realized the 
dream of his whole life. 

a on rich,” the little man 
was always saying in his forlorn apartments 
in the Marais, “1 will have a house for my- 
self in the vicinity f Paris, almost in the 
country, a little garden that I will ~ oe 
I will water myself. That will be better 
for my health than all the agitations of the 


Ah, well! he had his house now, and yet 
he did not amuse himeelf there ! 

It was at Montrouge, upon the chemin 
de ronde. “Little chalet with garden,” 
said the bill, the pasteboard of which 
gave a pretty nearly exact idea of the di- 
mensions of the —. The wall papers 
were new and country-like, the paint fresh; 
o watering cask installed beside an artx of 
bittersweet played the role of a strip of 
water. Add to all these advantayes that 
only a hedge separated this lise from 
another “chalet with garden” exactly 
of the same kind, in which dwelt the cash- 
jer Sigismond Planus and his sister. For | 
Madame Chebe, it was a preeious neigh bor- 
hood. When the good woman grew tired. 
she carried out stocks of tricot and of arti- 
cles to be mended under the arbor of the 
old maid whom she dazzled with the recita- 
tion of her former splendors. Unhappily 
her husband had not-the same amusements. 

All went well at first. It was mid-sum- 
mer. M. Chebe, constantly in his shirt 
sleeves, made his installation. The least 
pail to drive in the house was the subject of 
lazy reflections, of discussions without end. 
For the garden, the same thing. He had at 
first decided to make it an English garden, 
banks always » Winding paths shaded 
by groves. The deuce of it was that the 
groves would take so long to grow. 

“ My faith! I think I will make it an or- 
chard" said the impatient little man. 

And bebold bim thinking only of borders 
of vegetables, beans in rows, peach trees 
trained against the wall. He dug for whole 
mornings, knitting his brows with a preoc- 
eupied air, mopping his forehead lavishly 

his wife to make her say : ; 
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flowers and fruits, park and kitchen-garden; | what point it would stop, at what other it | cated with this new dream 


Delobelle is going to buy a 


te his 
calibre, in which he woald have all the 
te 


Suddenly the door Rg ~ vy 
smoke of the pipes, M. ¢ L 
| He was as roid vened 20. at Dele: 
| belle there as Delobelle bimeelf was te ses 
|him. He had written te hie son-in-tew that 
morning that he desired te converse with 
him very seriously and that he would await 


him at the brewery. it wae an afer of 
honor, altagether between man to 
fman. ‘The truth of this affair of was 
‘that M. Chebe had given up the Methe house 
at Montrouge, and had rented tn the Bue 


ij 
fi 


with an entrees! A store 
yes! And now he wase t 


i 
tf 


| du Mail, in the buey quarter 
| 
' 


his rashness, anslous to 

daughter would take it, inasmech a 
store would cost very much mere than 
| house at Montrouge and as he would 
| wome heavy repairs to make, on taking 
jonmsion of tt. Ashe had known fr a 
time the kindness of his son-in-law, 
Chebe had dewided to 


i) 
hoping | him in hie and 
w Nem reaponsibility of this domestic 
coup @etat. Ineteml of Kisler he had found 


Delobelie. 


¥F 


ni 


sf 
Ht 


with angry eyes, like two dogs whe meet 
at the side of the same porringer. Each 
understood whom the other awaited, and 
they did not try to deceive each other. 
“My son-in-law ie not here?” asked M. 
Chebe, looking wward the memoranda 
out upon the table, and sing 
words “ My son-in-law,” to nly point 
out that Kisler belonged to him and not to 
| the other. 
“1 await him,” reeponded Detobelle, 


His lips compressed, he added with an 
air dignified, mysterious, always theatrical 

“It le for something very | "ad 

“'Tle the same with me " oid 
Uhebe, whose three haire steod on end 

ne quills. 

Awd be sat down om the bench 
Delobelle, ordered as he had done a « 
beer and two glasses ; then, hie hands in his 
pockets, bis back against the wall and 
squared upon his seat, he waited. These 
two empty glasses, the one beside the other, 
provided for the same absentee, had an air 
of deflance 

And Kisler did not come 

The two silent drinkers grew impatient 
moved about upon the bene, each con 
Mantly hoping that the other would tire 
out. 

At last, their ill-hamer overflowed, and, 
natarally, it wasthe poor Kisler whe re 
evived all 

“How inconsiderate, i make a man of 
my age wait se long'” began M. ( hebe 
who never mentioned his age exeeg mn ider 
such cireumstances 

M. Ddelobe tle replied 

“| verily believe that he ie fooling o» 

And then the other 

“ Monsieur, doubtleas, had company 
dinner.” 

* And such company!” said the ilhustri 
ous Delobelle in a scornful tone, in whem 
sinarting reminiscences revived themsely os 

“The fact is" continued M. Chebe. 

They came close together and talked 
Heth of them had grievances against Kisler 
and Sidonie They yave themeelves full 
swing. This Kisler with his amiable ways, 
wes al lxtiom tut aw egotiet, @ au 
They made fun of bis accent, od hie ap 
pearance, imitated same of his habits. 
Alter wards, they spoke of hie household, 
and, lowering thew voters, they became 
confidential, tangled familiarly, omer more 
hecame frietis 

M. Chebe went very far “Let hom 
look out' He hae had the folly to allow 
the father aud mother to go away from their 
child if anything should happen, be will 
have tmafing to reproach us with A 
daughter whe is without the example of 
her parents before her eyes, you urder 


stan 

“(Certainly certainly aaid = Lbe kote lle 
‘aleve «a as Sichotb has green very 
com puettiish Kut what would you have” 
He wisl only get what he deserves. Shinuld 
" on of hos years have hush—here he 
eoftres 

Kistler tered and approached, shaking 





would turn beavily grazing with ite wheels) grudge against Hisls 
the windows of the-shops. 


and each time that he went to Paris, M. 
Chebe took care to ornament his button- 
hole with a rose from his parterre. 

Whilst the fine weather lasted, the good 
folks did not weary of admiring the sun 
setting behind the fortifications, the length 
of the days, the pure air of the country. 
Sometimes, in the evening, 
open, they sang together; and before the 
stars of Heaven which lighted up at the 
same time as the lanterns of the belt rail 
road, Ferdinand became 
the rain came and they 


The great man had | 
gral part of the new household, te be the or 
ganizer of fetes, th artiter of clegances 
stead of that, Sidon 


ped to be an inte actors cafes, thin acquisition o 


He could no longer garden comoeal the fact that | * 
the fortifications were 
ne longer promenade in the 
workmen's families taking theirluuch upon 
the grass, go from one group to another, in 
| the quality of neighber, bis 
dered slippers, with the authority of ar 
proprictot of the vicinity 

all, devoured as ie 


bee biel found a tro 


had receivedJhim very 


could not go out, 
longer knowing what to do, no longer bay 
mate Parisienne, regretted the little streets | ing anyone before whom to pose, anyot 

of the Marais, ber trips to the market of the 
Blanes-Manteaux, to the furnishers of the 


listens to his projects 
of the accident whi 


Close by the window, at 
servation and of sewing 
little damp garden where the ropeweeds 
gone to seed and the nasturtiums stripped 
of their flowers had detatched themselves 
from the frames with an 
ment, at the long straight 
ways green, and a little further off, at th 
corner of a street, at the station of the Paris 
the points of their 
tempting letters on their 


‘Your daughter exiles us 
She heard but that 


his irritation against Sidonie 
casting on his wife the 
oustrous anil unnatural « 
was @ true consolation for the poor Madame 
when ber husband got into om 





“ Do take a little rest ; you will kill your 
self!” 
After all, the garden remained mixed. 


packet beat whicl 


haszarded Kisler timidly 


hurd with everyleady all along the benches 


Het er bee frends there was a 
moment of comstrannt  Kisler exeused him 
f as bent he os l Hie had bewn delayed 
a me, Sil © had comnpaary ] be bevtoe | be 
eoehed the faa of Mo Chebe under the 
i} tab " hist spemking the powr man, 
] s | « embarcasaed by the two empty 
ans awaited him, knew mot be 
hue whiecd e he ought to seat himself 
ane was Belieroius 
You have something to talk about, Mes» 
i ! ret Preottnedte youre twas 
And « Whispered, taking @ sig wil 
ye K 
I have t peaaperrs 
Dhie pap sald the other, perple wed 
Lhe place eplied the acter it an 


Ihen. with «a great affectation of discr 


sa “ n « distant corner and 
reumed sling of his memoranda, his 
head upen his hands, his hands over his 


vars 


Near him, the two other talked, af first 
w volees, then higher, for the sharp and 
wavy vous of M. Chebe eould net moder 


ste Htae lf hong He was not ol enerch 
ry himsell He would have died of 
a Mont e The Kue du Mail, 
~ t . “ a he activity of 


rh Er tte al acters, these things wer 


taclutely necessary for him 
Yes: but a store Why keep eme 
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ng his volee to the highest note of | 
, @ I am a merchant, 
Risler. merchant, the son of @ 


“ Why a more? Why hoop « store? | 
— . Chebe, red a8 an 
raist 
Me 
M 


merchant. Ob! I age what you are 
to. 5 ae whose fault 
thase who me up a Mon- 


for ing, had the Jy -- 


Kisler succeeded in imposing dlence upon 
a Set ews See 


a Mons ~~ —will 


at the Ume--many people will be 
aston Whilet seizing these fag ends 
of phfaaes, Delobelie grew more and more 


aleorbed in his plans, behaved emphatically 


like a man who hears nothing. Kisler, 
embarrassed, swallowed from time to time 
a mouthful of beer to keep himself in 
countenance, At last, when M. Chebe 


had become calm, and for cause, his son-iv- 
law turned smilingly towards the illustri- 
ous Delobelle, on whose face he encounter- 


ed a severe, im ble look which seemed 


weay: “ Wel ‘and me?” 


“ Ah, Great Heavens! ‘tis true!" thought 


the pour man. 


Forthwith ing chair —W 4 he 
. Chebe 


sat down before the actor; but 


had net the of Delobelle.  In- 
mead of ding himself considerately 
alot, be moved up bis gtass and joined the 
oot. © the great man, who did not wish 
w before him, solemuly for the second 
Ume put back his papers into his pocketa, 


“ving to Kisler : 
“ We will see about this later.” 


Very much later, in sooth, for M. Chebe 


had made this reflection : 


“ My sou-in-law is so easy ; if I leave him 
with this leech, who knows what he will get 


out of him!" 
And he remained to watch over him. 


The actor was furious. Put off the affair 
until another day? im ble, Hisler 
had told them that he should depart on the 
morrow tw spend a month at re 

. Chebe 


“A mouth at Savigny!" cried 


exasperated to see bis son-in-law about to 


him. “And your business?” 

“Oh, 1 will come to Paris every with 
George. “Twas M. Gardinols who red 
to nee his little Sidonie again.” 

M. Chebe tossed his head. He con- 


sidered this very imprudent. Business is 


business. One must be there, always there, 
in the breach. Who knows? The manu- 
factory might take fire in the night. And 


he repeated with a sententious air: “The 
eye of the master, my boy, the eye of the 


master,” whilst beal him, the actor,— 
whom this ure did not please either 
—made round his great eye and gave it an 
eapreasion at onee subtle and eutheritative, 


the veritable expression of the eye of the 


taster. 

Finally, towards midnight, the last Mon- 
trouge omnibus took away the tyrannical 
facher-in-law, aud Delobelle could talk. 

“Lu the fint place, the prospectus,” sald 
he, not wishing to come immediately to the 
question of figures, and, his eye glasses upon 
his nose, full of emphasis, always acting, he 
began: “When we consider seriously the 
degree of decreptitude into which the dra 


matic art has fallen in France, when we 
measure the distance which separates the 
theatre of Moliero—" = There were many 


pages like that. Risler listened, pulling 
away at his pipe, not daring to stir, for the 
reader at each instant glanced at him over 
the top of his eye glasses to judge of the 
effect of his phrases. Unfortunately, about 
the middle of the prospectus, the cafe 
closed. The lights were extinguished, it 


Was necessary to depart. And jans ? 


it was decided that they should read them 
@ they went - They stopped under 
vach lamp. The actor displayed his 
cale So much for the building, so 
much for the lighting up, so much for the 
right of the poor, se much for the actors. 
Upon this question of actors, he dwelt, 
“The best part of the affair,” said he, “is 


that we will not have to pay a leading man 
Our leading man will be Bibi. (When 
Delobelle talked of himself, he generally 
called himself Bibi!) A leading man re. 


colves twenty thousand franes. Not having 
io pay one, itis as Ifyou were putting twenty 
Ubousand francs in your pocket. Is it not 
wo! 

Risler did not reply. He had the uneasy 
alr, the wandering eyes of a man whose 
thoughts are somewhere else. The plans 
being read, Delobelle, who saw with terror 
that they were approaching the turning of 
the Vieilles-Haudrietios, put the question 
plainly. Would he, yes or no, make the 
venture ? 

“No!” sak! Risler animated with a heroic 
courage Which he drew above all from the 
vieimity of the manufactory and the thought 
Unat the fortune of his household was at 
slake. 

Delobelle was stupefied. He had be. 
ldewed the affair sure, and terribly agitated, 
als papers in his band, he stared at the other 
with glaring eyes. 


“Na,” replied Risler, “I cannot do 
what you would have me, and this is | 


why 


ordinarily. At cach instant the scis- | 
sors which Mother Delobelle 


: é 
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i 
i 
i 
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comrades, 
tweakfadted on credit all the time of his 


all these things to him in the 
silence and the of the five flats as 


“ is at the theatre; then he 
took three Pe’ Il upon alow chair beside 
the table, sald in a hissing voice 


a blow of the fist so terrible that the birds 
and bugs for ornaments flew away to the four 
corners of the room. His frightened wife 
arose and approached him timidly, whilst 


tbs 





Slowly, with his habitual heaviness, the 
good fellow explained that he was not rich. 


wire, were seized with singular 
the little fingers of Desiree, | 


to look 


i 


ii 
i 
is 
EF 
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ie 
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which her revery abandoned itself. 


since her marriage she has appeared to | benches 
neglect her friend « little. But we must jooked her romps of times goye by, to go 
make allowance for situations. Besides, | | recognize on the arm of George the smallest 
shall never forget what she bas done for cormers in which the 
me.” | She found a tranqui 


And at the remembrance of what Sidonie | happiness of calm lives which enjoys in 
had done for her, the little lame girl threw | sijence; and all day her long w 
trailed upon the 

fingers ( little steps of the : 
with redoubled quickness. It might be | gencies. 

Sidonie took smal! ju these maternal 

nades. She that the nolse of 
children fatigued ber, and in this she found 
herself of accord with the old Gardinois, 
everything v= 
e 


still more feverish activity into her work. 
Her electritied agitated themselves | 


sald that they were running afler some- 
thing fugitive, unseizable, like good fortune 
for example, or the love of some one who 
yoves you not. 


“What is it that she has done for you?” | for whom 


the mo’ her might have asked ; but what her | 


h 
moment. She thought only of her great | with Sidonie, and maki 
man | fetes than at her last visit. The 
buried for two years in the 
and which they dusted once a week, because 


“Ah, would you believe it, child? If 
his own theatre, if he plays as of 


recalls, One eveni A the sub- 
scribers to the gave him a golden 
crown. Ah, he was very brilliant at that 
time, and so gay, 80 . Those who see 


ae 
him now do not know him, my poor man, 
m™. 
4 


tor had a carriage. Can you fancy us with 
you 


a ? No! but can just fancy it? 
coe be good for you. You could 
go out, leave your alittle. Father 


would take us to the country. You would 
see the water, the trees, you who so long for 
them.” 

“ Oh, the trees!" said the little re- 
cluse (n a low tone and tremb + = 

At ¢hc! moment, the grew of the 


the scissors of Mother Delobeile trem- 
tied so wildly, that they cut the brass all 


wrong. 

Surely, the devil had received a ter- 
rible blow. His illusi h the 
humiliation of a refusal, the = of his 

the note of the cafe w he had 





direction and which he would have (ec pay, 


he came up stairs. He was overwhelmed 
with sorrow. However, the actor's nature 


Scarcely entered, he stopped, threw an 
u look upon the work-room, the 
table with work, his little supper 


At the same time he struck upon the table 





Sunk down upen his chair, his arms 


| artist gives his flesh and blood for food. | morning from the kite 
Then he went over his whole theatrical | pantry, were objects of continual invest! 
tions. There was no 
crown of the Alencon subscribers, bis mar- | him than to detect some one in a fault. 
This occupied him, gave him importance, 
and lengthily, at meals, whilst the 
bathed in tears, her lips trem- | were silent, he recounted the m 

ber head childishly at each | tricks he had resorted to to surprise 
the mien of the culprit, his terrons, his suppli- 


life, the trium: of his debut, the gokien 


riage with that “ sainted woman;” and he 
pointed out the poor creature who stood 


| of her ‘s words. 
| "Truly, m who had not known the | cations. 
| (Dustrious lobelle could have, after this 


, recounted all his life in 


| detail. He recalled his arrival in Paris, his 


Although partner in an important house, | sorrows, his privations. Alas, it was not he 


he had not means at hand. George and be 
drew each mouth a certain sum from the 
cashier ; aflerwands, at the inventory of the 
end of the year, they would divide the 


profits, His installation had been expen 
sive, all bis howehold disbursements. 


There were yet four months before the in. | 


necemary to see his lange blooming face be- 
side those two women's faces long and thin. 


ventory. Where could he et the 30,000) much! Ten years, fifteen years have I 
~~ 


francs which would have to 


cessful. 


“That cannot be—Bibi will be there!” 
Whilst speaking Uhus, the poor Bibi straight- 
ened himself up; but Kisler was firmly re- 
solved, and all the arguments of Bibi were 


hed 
“rhe actor stringled a long time, defend- 
ing his ground tut 7. He pre { 
he thing nt be 
“It would be always too 
ed “ 


to revise the plans, 
dear for me,"—i 


. y 
name does not belong to me. It is a part of 


the firm. I have not the right to pledge it 


Suppose | should become bankrupt!” His 
voice trembled in pronouncing the word 


bankrupt. eve 
“But then all will be in my name,” said 
Delobelle, who was not scrupulous. He 
















paid down 
for the ulsition of the theatre? And 
then after all the venture might not be suc. | 








struggled, sustaine:. by these devoted crea- 
tures, nourished by them '” 


pay 

Desiree, with clasped hands. 
« Vea, yea, nourished by them, and I do 
not blush because of it. For it was for art, 
for sacred art that | accepted all these devo- 

tions. But now it istoo much. They have) 

done too much for me. 1 renounce! | 


“Oh, my friend, what are you saying!” | quest « grai 
cried Mother Delobelle throwing herself | Gardinois could hear, when he ay 
towards him. | ear to his pipe 

“No, leave me. lam worn qut. They | came to him like a confused buzzing, the 
have slain the artist in me. It is over, | murmur of a crowd in which it was 
renounce the theatre !” | sible to distinguish anything. 
" t of the noise of the 
installation, and, since, had 
bis marvellous acoustic in a fold of the cur- 


wrap him in their arms, pray him to le 
again, prove to hin thet be had not 

right to renounce, you could not have kept 
back your tears. ‘Delobelle resisted, how - 











touched hearts, and the over-excitement of 
to cut | their nerves keeps them awake for s very 


Desiree and Mother Delobelle did 
an ornament, wouk! have | not sleep much that night! 





As to Claire, never had she been 20 hap- 
to resume a world of thoughts to- Py, never had Savigny seemed so beautiful 


pm whence her mother had over- 


rappers 
hs, slackened by the 


noy her by occupy! 


along 
Whilst his entire Chateau was trar 
at the caprices of a young woman, the old 
| Gardinois continued his cramped existence 
thrown out, overwhelmed, his head upon | of dull nabob, idle and impotent. The best 
breast, the actor talked to himself. | amusement that he had yet discovered was 
ings and comings of the 


For this perpetual survelllance of his peo- 
ve, the old fellow had chosen a stone bench 
nerusted with sand, behind an immense 
tree. Without reading or thinking, he re- 
who had su privations. It was only | mained there whole days, spying out who 
For the night he had 
devised something else. 

But the actor did not look so near him, and | vestibule of the entrance whence 
| continuing to intoxicate himeelf with de | steps loaded with flowers, he had contrived 

words : an opening correspondit 
“Oh,” said he, “to have led so | situated on the floor above. A perfected 
bt up to him all the 
floor, even to the con- 
| versations of the domestics taking the fresh 
“Tapa, ma, please stop.” supplicated | air in the evening upon the porch, 

Unfortunately, the instrument too perfect 
exaggerated all the sounds, confused them, 
prolonged them, and the tic-tac continual 
and regular of a large clock, the cries 
of a paroquet which was kept below 
reh, the clucking of a ben in 
n, this was all that M. 





As to the voices, they only 








One night, the old fellow, who had fallen 
asleep, was awakened on a sudden by the 
grating of a door. At that hour, this was 
. The entire household 
was wrapped in slumber. 
ing of the watch dogs’ feet 
or their pause at the foot 
top of which some ow! screamed, could 
heard. It was a fine occasion to make 


frivi: 


es 












i 
i 
rH 
ik 


zen. 
They had again found their love 


z 
z 


cor- 
ner of the same avenue. That year which had 
y just passed, full of hesitations, of vague strug- 


to have 


upon the vel, laughing at the birds 

ait tis "rhe the child 
had for themselves the the walks full 
of sun. But the starry were for sin, 
for that fault freely i which spoke 


in subdued tones, walked with noiseless 
step under the closed blinds, and before | habitual 
which the mansion lulled to sleep became 
mute, blind, returned to its impassibility of 
stone, as if it were ashamed to see and to 
hear! 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
a 


ONE FARTHING DAMAGES. 
CHAPTER I. 
In a darkened chamber, dark with the 


awful shadow still more than with the lack 
of material light, four persons were gathered 


a bed, on which lay aman bearing in 


his face the unmistakable signs of the sum- 
mons which none can refuse to answer. A 


ri knelt by the bedside, her face 


bent the nerveless hand which lay 
upon the coverlet, and which she held as 


a. that convulsive clasp she could 

hold still to life. The doctor and 

nurse ak aside, as having done 
part 


waiting for the inevitable 


their 

end. A shaded lamp cast a ring of bright | question, 
white amid the surrounding gloom, 
and within its gleaming circle, at a table the 
covered with papers and writing-materials, 
sat the dying man’s solicitor engaged in the 
preparation of his will. The instructions 
were short and simple. Bernard Hope had 
but one near relative, his » 
now kneeling by his bedside, to her, as 
was natural, he desired to leave his few 


possessions. 

After an interval of silence, broken only 
by the suppressed sobs of the wi 
and the monotonous scratching of the attor- 
ney’s pen upon the paper, he paused, and 
inquired, in a harsh unpleasant voice : 


“What names shall I insert as trustees ? 


You should have two at least.” 


The dying man paused ere he replied 


with an effort : 


“Geoffrey Howard, Major 111th, now in 


India. I have no other friend. 


“In that case may | venture to offer my 


humble services, subject to the usua) proviso. 
I should be delighted to be useful to Miss 
Hope ; and if your friend is abroad, there 


ee 
« , Slythorpe, I thank you. Make 


ourself trustee, then, with Major Howard. 
—two hundred pounds for your 


trouble.” 
“Nay, my dear sir, quite unnecessary. I 
really—” 


y 
But again the ready pen traveled over the 


paper; and a quarter of an hour later Mr. 
Slythorpe announced that the document 
was ready for execution, and in a low me- 
chanical monotone read over its provisions. 
The sick man seemed more than once to 
lose consciousness during the reading, but 
at the close he apppeared to nerve himself 
for a supreme effort. 


“Yes, that will do. Give me the pen,” 


he sald; and with a shaking hand xed 
his signature, and with eager eyes watched 
the doctor and nurse as they added their own 
;as witnesses, after which he sank Sack ex- 
hausted on his pillow. “Thank God, that's 

safe!” he gasped. “Mary, my child, you 
| and Geoffrey—you and Geoffrey! What 
was Il saying ? God bless you, my darling! 
God bless— 


These were the last words Bernard Hx 


ppe 
7. For a little while he lay with 
joeed eyes, still breathing, but all 


consciousness of earthlySthings. doc- 
tor noise‘essly to the bedside, and 
laid a r on the fluttering pulse, now 


beating with unnatural quickness, now fail- 


Another quarter of an hour 


ing . 

passed—a quarter of an hour which seemed 
an to the anxious w 

the 


atchers—and then 
laid down the thin white hand, 


and tenderly touching the head of the or- 


phaned girl, said : 
“M ine te hast we, and the Lord 


nap ten oven Your has passed to 
a better world.” 






















The death of Major Howard left Mr. 
sole trustee of Mr. 


5 


was as willing that 
amounting to some five or six thousand 
pounds, should rest in Mr. SI "s hands 
as in those of any other person. 
n to persecute ber 


person whom she could not help regardir 
with an instinctive dislike. 
Mr. Si was not 


with blinking lashiess eyes, 
, not to say knobbi- 
been 


bore eloquent wituess to the 


rugh. 
Mary toid him the loss of her father, the 
—+y §-d Lite lees eters ved 


ness, of feature, he 


“1 don’t believe it, darting. 
really had your interest at heart, he 
before all things. 


per cent., and Mr. 
pocketed the 


made it—that is to say, 
little goose, kissed ber, and 
taken care, however, to 


the name of the com 
money had been lost. 
took a hansom cab, and drove to 
of the liquidator of the company, when, on 
his stating that he desired to make some in- 
quiries on behalf of one of their share- 
holders, Mr. Slythorpe, he was informed, to 
his astonishment, that there was not, and 


shares were standing in Miss Hope's own 
‘ again was answered in ther 
tive. Utterly bewildered, he drove to Mr. 
Siythorpe’s office. Mr. Slythorpe 
home, and he speedily fi 
attorney's presence. 
“You stated to Miss Hope, I thi x 
that the property 
her father’s will had 
been invested in the Wheal Marina Co 
pany, which had just come to grief. 
are of course aware that an investment upon 
such a rotten security was a gross breach 
trust, for which you are liable.” 
wer of investment is 
mpanies 


little peculiar, but I have no doubt he 
means kindly, and you know he is the 
trustee of poor papa’s will.” 

“I know he is, m 
wasn't. I know he 


dear, and I wish he 


apartine’ 
“My dear Miss ‘Hope,” he began, after the 
first greetings had been exchanged, “I grieve 
to be the bearer of very unpleasant inte!!i- 


are specially es . 


uite so. I drew the will myself.” 
“Very good. The shares stood, I suppose, 

in your own name.” 

“Yees; in my name, of course, as sole 

ustee.” 


“Then pray how is it, Mr, Slythorpe, that 
I don’t find your name among the list of 
shareholders of the company ?” 

Mr. Slythorpe’s coun 
a clean breast of it—to 


the money never was in that company 
at all. It was a false alarm, sir, a false 
alarm.” 


“Then where on earth is the money, 
And what do you mean by a false 


I may as well make 
tell you the truth, 





my dear Ma—” he tried 
say “Mary,” but couldn't get it out, and 


“< 


“The money's in the Wheal Mary Ann, 
and worth double what it was at first.” 

“Then what on earth induced you—” 
Between ourselves, I've 
taken an uncommon fancy to Miss Hf 
and I had made up my mind to make 
Mrs. S.; but somehow she didn’t take to 
me quite as kindly as 1 could have wished. 
the other morning when I took up 
the Times, almost the first thing I caught 
sight of was the smash of the Wheal Marina, 
and the similarity of name gave me qu 
a turn, for just at the first moment I thoug 


F 
= 


thought struck me. 
lady, you'd have been glad 
‘Yes to Samuel Slythorpe.’ 


There was a sudden blow, a heavy crash, 
and Mr. Samuel Slythorpe measured his 


eanwhile Major Howard, having knocked 


have bolted, and the shareholders will 
every penny of their money.” 

“Is all gone?” Nothing left?” 

“Not a sixpence, and you remain liable 
amount of about as much 


Poor Mary's fortitude quite gave way. 
“Oh dear, what shal! I 
friend in the world.” 

“No, no, dont say that, Miss Mary,” said 
Slythorpe, in a gently patronizing mauner; | tory 
“it isn't as bad as that comes to. I haven't 
ised my own feelings towards you ; | of 
though you've lost your money, you 
know, that ne@dn't make any di nee 
between you and me. My affection ain't of 


if 
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tentions, mind you), it’s only fair I should 
it.” 
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“Sir, lam willing to el 
stances is an insult. Be good enough to 
would have parieyed, but with 
outraged queen, Mary Hi 
the bell, enn, Ceediont tothe eulamene, 

M appeared. 


“Open the door for Mr. Slythorpe, if you 
for this, you'll find, Miss 
: vouch- 


‘a,- Mary 
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discomfited, 

door for him with an 
enjoyment. As soon as it was closed upon 
him, she bounded back into Mary's room, 
open the windows. 

wea breath of fresh air, for good- 
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MY NEIGHBOR OVER 


TEE WaY 


BY &. A. 8 


Alone in my attic chamber, 
With casements dim and bigh, 
And only a narrow, brick-bound glimpre 
Of beautiful earth and sky 
I look from my dingy lattice, 
Sweet neighbor over the way, 
And wateh thy garden beauties 
Unfolding day by day — 
I watch the magic blending 
Of tremulous light and shade, 
And weave my summer fancies 
In a dream of thee, sweet maid ! 
The rosy peach-blooms falling 
Are like the tints that chase 
The tender, brooding pallor from 
Thy virginal fair face. 
The keen and fine emotions, 
That leave their Gesting woes, 
As sudden sunshine blashes nroagh 
Ant alabaster vase ; 
O, like the fitful Qushing 
Of soft auroral lights, 
That kindle the cold loveliness 
Ot hyperborean nights. 
The wide-biown purple pansies 
Look at me with thine eyes, 
The yellow glint ts like the gold 
That on thy brown hair lies ; 
I shapes, all lovely hues 
A likeness have to thee, 
And in thy budding beauty find 
A gentle rivairy ; 
And so in my lonely attic, 
With toiling pen, all day 
I weave my sweet summer fancies round 
My neighbor over the way! 


—- eS 


A DREAM 


SPRING. 


Translated from the German of Johannes 
Van Dewall for the SATURDAY 
Evenine Poet. 


(This story was commenced in Ne. #, Vol 
S6. Back numbers can always be obtained). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Margot listened to me patiently, entered 
upon the subject, and answered my ques- 
tions, bat she knew how adroitly to draw 
off my thoughts from it, almest impercepti- 
bly ; she understood how to quiet me and 
to make me wore cheerful again—to Incite 
me to work and enjoyment. Then began 
the old conflict anew in me, in which she 
was my faithful, silent ally. It was quite 
remarkable what a dear, real German 
woman's heart was hidden in this little, 
lively French girl—what beautiful fruit the 
years in Germany had born in her; the 
excellences of both nations were as if united 
in her in one harmonious whole. 

Thus time passed, and the autumn came 
with its glorious, sunny days; the foliage 
began gradually to change color; the heat 
abated, and the refreshing, mild air attracted 
one out of doors into the forest. It was on 
a Saturday, when we undertook an excur- 
sion in a larger company to the Bois de 
Vincennes. We went by the railroad to 
Nogent sur Marne, lunched in the Porte 
Jeanne, apd later took a walk through the 
park. It Was a charming, sunny day ; the 

»ve swarmed with people and equipages. 
frases, in a gray dress, simple yet remark- 
ably elegant and tasteful, with floating veil, 
walked at my side, carrying a large bou- 
quet of wild flowers. In picking them we 
had become separated from our y, and 
now hastened to overtake them. We wished 
to cross one of the larger streets, where 
whole lines of carriages were flying to and 
fro. While we stood here a moment, wait- 
ing for an opportunity to cross, | observed 
quite accidentally that Margot looked be- 
tween the trunks of the trees after an ele- 
gant brougham, which had already passed 
us, and that she was somewhat alarmed. 

Later in the course of the conversation, 
she asked me suddenly, without reference 
to what we had been saying : 

“You will of course call 
Blunts?” 

“ How did this thought occur to you just 
now, M a?” | asked, astonished ; “are 
not the Blunts still in Trouville?” 

“No; they are back,” she answered, 
shortly. 

Much, much later it first struck me how 
besitatingly she had said this, and how she 
avoided looking at me. 

“Adda in Paris!” I cried. How hard 
my breath came! How the thought laid 
hold of and excited my heart! How it 
awoke all at once the old memories and 
feelings! How weak is a poor human heart 
in its passions—how miserable, pitiful and 
feeble is its will! I was much agitated. 
There was a pause in our conversation. 

“She will be very glad to see you again,” 
—— first began. 

“Do you really mean that’ 


mean that | shorn id go to see her! 

“1 consider that quite necessary, Mon- 
sieur; Adda would never forgive you if you 
did not try to tind her—did not call on her. 
She is still always much interested in you, 
I know tha.” 

I blushed deeply. Margot looked down 
to the ground, and while walking pushed 
small holes in the sand with the stick of 
her ah. 

1 looked stealthily at her; she was quite 
a diflerent person to-day ; her voice had not 
its hearty, merry sound. What did it mat- 
ter to her if I did go to see Adda? Did 
she fear that | should be captivated again, 
as formerly, by her charms—sbould attach 
myself to her triumphal car, and lie like a 
slave at her feet? Was Margot just a little 
jealous—perhaps in a woman's way; did 
she wish tw keep. Tor herself her early 
friend? Yet what a foolish thought was 
this; such a thing was inconsistent with 

‘s maguanimous nature. 

Secré@tly | watched her, but her veil con- 
cealed from me her features. She dropped 
her flower. I picked it up, and gave it to 
her. She smiled at me kindly, and follow- 
ing a sudden impulse, placed it in my 
button-hole. Her face immediately became 
sunny again. Do you know where the 
Biauts live?” she asked, after a while, and 
this time in ber usual tone : “ In the Champs 
— Rue Galilee, No. 9, 1 believe.” 

jith this we had overtaken our party, 
and were immediately drawn into conver- 
sation with them. Baron Virofle made a 
sarcastic }ittle remark about the star-flower 
in my coi, but Margot did not hear him. 
Baron Virofle apparently courted Margot 
with earnestness, and I was in doubt 
whether he was agreeable or disagreeable to 
her; at all events, he was frequently with 
her in the house, and also out on little ex- 
eursions. There was little sympathy be- 
tween us; be was rather ‘ was 
to appear blase. we arrived 
at Vinceanes | had an opportunity to tease 
Ma: wat about bim. 

~ Why, why, something seems to be wrong 
with the Baron; do you not see that he is 
paying yeu mach attention ?” 

“Well, would that be anything so un- 
heard of? ” she asked, in ber turn, without 


blushing, looking ly at me. 
“Then you ra a 


upon the 


Do you 


Sthe opera, bul stopped 


THE 


table 
to 


“Have I said so? He is a res 
young man, and quite distantly re 
us, but he is like all the rest.” 

At Vincennes we took the cars and went 


The next evening Margot’s first question 
was: “ Well, did you go to the Blunts?” 
1 was a litle embarrassed and said no. 

“L almost believe that you are afraid to 
see Adda again,” she sald, fixing her keen 
eyes earnestly upon me. 

I took a chair, placing it close at her side, 
hesitated a moment, and then replied, with 
asigh: “1 believe yeu are right, Mannt— 
of what use would it be? Lam afraid to 
tear open old wounds.” 


“ Notwithstanding the three years in 
which they have been healing?” 

“ Yes, in spite of those three years.” 

She moved her head gently. “And are 


you Germans all so constant in your affec 
tion?” she asked, with an attempt to smile. 
“ Then there is really genuine manly fidel- 
ity in this world?” 

* Alas! it must be so, Margot!” 

“The affair, then, is serious. You fear 
even now to see her because——because ?—" 
she asked, hesitatingly. 

“It must be so—how foolish, is it na & 
I said, meditatively. 

“You see, Margot, I do not understand 
myself—that is jast the worst of the matter. 
Iwas so unhappy! I| struggled so long, 
and was ae ve and happy 
again. | have not had wish to see Adda 
—not for years. Is it not better for us both 
that | should not visit Mrs. Blunt? | 
grope around like a fool in the dark; 1 am 
angry at myself for my irresolution.” * 

argot sat ite me, grave and silent. 
She had lear her head against the high 
back of her chair; the lamp-screen left her 
face in shadow. 

“ You see, Margot,” I began anew, “there 
at the beginning | felt only sympathy for 
the beautiful girl; her yielding disposition, 
her trustfulness and innocence charmed me. 
Then came the thought: what hess it 
would be to possess this beautiful being—to 
guide her. Later, when I knew what plans 
they had made for her, 1 felt deep pity for 
Adda—various romantic ideas haunted my 
brain. I believe 1 had then a similar feel- 
ing to that of the knights of old, who 
fought with dragons and such things to free 
their ladies and to receive the prize of love 
from their hands. | would rescue the fairy 
child, and lead her to my home. Never 
mind, laugh at me. | was full of imagina- 
tion, a real German, romantic enthusiast. 
Once | would have renounced her, but 
then came that evening on the Bastel, 
which overthrew all my beautiful resolu- 
tions at once. From that time | loved 
Adda with all the ardor of a pure heart— 
how hopelessly, you yourself know. When 
I had recovered from my relapse, Adda was 
the wife of another. At first | was stunned, 
crushed in mind; 1 thought | could not 
survive this disappointment, this pain, I 
reproached fate that the ball, which had 
shattered my arm, did not enter my heart. 
Then came the sense of duty, the feeling 
that | must live for my dear, old mother, 
and added to this wounded pride, which 
told me that Adda did not love me, never 
had loved me.” 

Thus I began on that evening to pour out 
my whole heart to Margot, to relate to her 
my conflicts and my struggles, my final 
recovery, and the happines which had again 
smiled upon me, the peace which I had at 
last gained, and my great joy at meeting 
her again, till we both cried like children, 
and she exclaimed, with tears in her eyes: 

“Oh, my God! what a ra ° man you 
are! what a selftorment you have been! 
what a conflict you have had with a 
shadow |" 

And then I thagked Margot for all her 
goodness and kindness. IL called her the 
best, noblest heart, my most faithful friend. 
Ah! and with it all, | bad no idea how the 
wor girl felt at my confessions, and how 
ver tears were bitter, bitter drops of her own 
heart's blood! | was a fool then, chasing a 
yhantom, fighting with windmills like the 

Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance, who 
did not see the happiness that he could 
grasp with his hands! How often is man 
his own worst enemy! 

The aunts were not at home ; therefore | 
started when | heard the long-drawn notes 
of the trumpet. They blew the retreat at 
the Navy Yard on the Quai d'Orsay. 1 
could not properly remain longer, and tak- 
ing my hat, stammered my thanks once 
more. Margot sorrowtully extended ber 
hand to me, and when I felt its light, warm 
pressure, with deep emotion 1 raised it to 
my lips. How strange that, as these small, 
delicate fingers rested in mine, | suddenly 
remembered how Margot had brought that 
rose to me when | was so ill and deserted! 
Greatly moved, | left the house. 

One day | received a letter from Margot, 
I believe it was the third day after our last 
conversation, in which she asked me if it 
would be agreeable to me to accompany her 
and aunt Chevalier (the other aunt was a 
Madame d’ Alancourt) to the opera, (ft 
course | assented, and at half-past seven in 
the evening, stopped with a carriage before 
their residence in the Rue Dominique. 1 
found Margot and her aunt already dressed. 
Margot wore a light silk dress, and her hair 
was wranged in a simple Grecian knot. 
She looked so pretty that | eould not help 
speaking of it. She smiled kindly at me 
and appeared indeed flattered, for | believe 
my eyes expressed my admiration still mere 
than my words. in truth, Margot showed 
a taste in dress which charmed every one-— 
or did ber gracefulness give to her toilette 
so peculiar an attraction? = 1 conducted 
Madame Chevalier down the steps, assisted 
the ladies into the carriage, and we set out. 
While I sat on the back seat talking with 
the aunt, | noticed that Margot leaned back 
very quietly in her corner; and When i 
passing through the streets, the gas-light 
fell upon her, | saw through ber veil how 
she gazed gravely before ber, as if absolved 
in her own thoughts. We drove past the 
Tuileries aud were detained for some time 
in the long line of carriages en route for 
wt last at the en- 
trance. When | escorted the aunt through 
the vestibule, Marge! walked before us, net 
with a light, elastic step, as usual, but qui 
etly, as if something oppressed her. : 

* What can be the matter with her?” | 
thought to myself. 

But the door of the 
opened, and we took our seats. 1 drew out 
my glass and looked around, A flood of 
light—s garland of ladies in the richest, the 
most charming toilettes, sparkling with 
jewels; the white ne« ks and arms, peeping 
out of a cloud of gauze and lace, really daz- 
zled the eye. Some tine was needed to be- 
come accustomed to this splendor, to find a 
single point of rest in this charming chaos. 
It was a fairy-like spectacle, these long 
rows of beautiful women in the boxes, who 
fluttered and displayed themselves in the 
radiant light of the girandoles and chan 
deliers on a background of green and gold. 
A soft rustling and murmuring swept over 
the wide space, a sweet perfume filled it al- 
most to intoxication. After @ general sur- 
vey, my look fell again upon Margot, who 
sai before me. She turned ber bead, in- 

uiring: 

7 “few does it please you?” and looked at 
me with her dark, deep eyes. 

it seemed to me that her eyes were larger 


box was already 





and more brilliant to-night, but uncom- 
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monly grave, and that ber complexion ap 
than usual by gaelight. 
nearer to her, in order to talk w ith her. 
Then the overture began and she turned to 
the stage. | listened awhile to the music, 
which was cxecuted with a charming har 
mony and precision, but then | directed my 
attention again to the audience, Seeing 
was sill more interesting than hearing 
bere, and | plagued Margot and her aunt 
not # little with my many questions: Who 
is this’ Who is that ’—then | examined 
with my glass the beautiful ladies, the 
Pi tneesses, duchesses and counteses so-and 
», to my heart's desire, 

“ Have you a good glass?" Margot asked 
me, as | Was just looking intently at one of 
these stars. 

i put down my glass and answered in the 
affirmative. 

She motioned to me and I bent down to 
her; raising her finger, she pointed almost 
imperceplibly to one of the opposite boxes. 

“Can you distinguish the person whe 
stands there? He leans ou the third pillar, 
aud examines the libretto.” 

1 looked and was startled. 

“Why!” L exclaimed, astonished, * that 
is certainly Mr. Howard. My (iod! is he 
also in Paris?” 

* Certainly ; he abandoned his diplomatic 
eareer because they wished to remove him 
to a distance, and uow he lives here. Adda 
calls him ber inseparable, and he is indeed 
always near her.” 

* In truth, that is very strange!" | cried, 
“ what does he really do here 

Margot smiled a little, 

“You perhaps know that these English- 
men are often peculiar men,” she sald with 
something like her accustomed humor, “ so 
capricious aad full of hobbies. Have you 
never heard of that lord who has lived for 
years in a valley in Switzerland, in a shep- 
herd’s hut, opposite a lange rock, which has 
a dangerous cleft in it and threatens soon 
to fail, That he may not lose this wouder 
of nature, this catastrophe, he stands day 
and night at the window and stars at the 
rock to see if it does not yet shake.” 

1 did not rightly understand what Margot 
implied in this comparison, 

* Indeed, | do not know what you mean.” 

“ O,mon Dieu, how disagreeable to have 
to explaln oue's own remarks; can't you 
understand? ‘The rock, the old cleft rock, 
that isin hisway! Ah, at last you com- 
prebend |” 

foe | looked at this strange, persistent 
Englishman. Now, of course all was plain 
tome. He would starve out the fortress 
then; what aman! There be stood, pale 
and cold, leaning against the pillar, gazing 
into Vacancy, it seemed to me tat he 
luoked considerably older and thinner than 
the former diploumtist, “ Two fools,” 1 
thought, and smiled with bitter irony—one 
goes this way, the other that—he does not 
yet give up hope then. 

“ Look around,” said Margot softly, “and 
see if the Blunts are not somewhere here ; 
wherever Howard is, Adda is not far off.” 

lexamined the boxes again, while my 
heart beat audibly, but | could discover her 
now bere, 

The curtain rose and the piece began, 
Nothing could be more charming and co- 
quettish than the young gardener, with het 
little straw hat awry on ber thick curls, 
with her simile, with ber white jacket and 
her short petticoat of red satin, as she stood 
on the ladder and cut off the clusters of 
grapes. Her lithe feet mounted round 
after round, and she sang loud and clear as 
a nitingale : 


* Quand les raisins yout murir, 
0, quel Joyeux tempe |’ 

She praised the charms of the autumn 
till the handsome young owner of the estate 
with his gun on his back suddenly stood at 
the foot of the ladder, and threatened to 
keep herthere ifshe did pot immediately 
give him her first bunch of grapes. He 
stniled up, she smiled down, and thus they 
cooed and trilied a duet Ull a great dog 
jealously attacked the hunter, and under 
his protection the little girl quickly came 
down the ladder and provokingly ran away, 

When she had gone, | again turned my 
glass on Mr. Howard and observed how he 
looked around, as the box near him was 
opened, and made a slow, stiff bow, 1 be 
came quite breathless with expectation. 
Immediately afier, two persons, a gentle 
man aud lady, came forward and took their 
seats. My heart stood almost still; | de 
voured them with my eyes. Yes, truly, 
this is Mr. Blunt, and the young lady who 
sank justi new into the arm-chair, smiling 
and beaming, this dazzlingly beautiful 
woman is Adda! She lays down her opera 
glass, arranges ber dress a little, and grace 
fully greets he acquaintances, twoddingy 
this way and that. Mr. Blunt then gives 
her the libretto, and with a littl: bow of 
thanks she looks up at him, opens ber fan, 
then attentively examines the audience 
Not the least of ber gestures and motions 


escaped ine; at this inement ne one but 
Adda existed for me in the whole lar 
lita 

Thus, then, was Mrs. Blut, the admired 


the courted! 

Now Lo moved my glass a litthe and looked 
at ber husband Lhe peruke, the 
same thick bigh arched eyebrows, Che sare 


titites 


sate 


stereotyped smile acd Clie sate 
He does not sit quietly on bis seat for an in 
stant, bis great opera glass—a real telescope 

Watiele from 
But now he 
foune a familiar 
his glass ated waves bis 
Chevalier and Marwt sthiiles 
that with unassisted eye, i his 


false teeth shine, and bets down to bis wil 


rs coutimually trom ten teow 
teow oh bias 


Blut lowers 
Maslane 


remains fixed, 
face, U stele 

liatiel 
thets bee 
lar wee 


we 


A few brief worls, a hasty gestu ain 


Adda has recownized them, she stniles aud 
bows The aunt aud Margot returiothe 
@erting and then call my attention te 
Adda. L involuntarily rise and bow Ane 
now both chaswses on Chat side were raised a 
moment to the eve aud the bowing and 
stniling began anew, yel more briskly than 
before, -they bad recognized te Thuy 
¥ hispered together, they modded ince meer 
and bt bowed again and obmerved that Mer 
Howard looked steadily at us 1 had 
withal a feeling of being strangled Anon 


eX press ble bitterness rose up in me 
What a meeting! Adda so beautiful, ad 
mired and happy, overwhelmed with all he 


blessings of this world,—and 1, whose lips 
had oner Kissed her, who for a short. space 


of time had imagined her my own—se lo 


significant, so small, am! with a heart s 
the world, seek 


torn, Wandering aruud in 
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veritable beaute de sensation. Everybody 
admires and courta her, her acquaintances 
call her la belle Muscovite.” 

“But | consider her beauty 
man,” | answered briskly 

Marget just now turned round to me, it 
occurred to me involuntarily that her eves 
were sad to-night and that she appeared un 
happy. 

“ You must, of course, go to pay Your re 
apecta to Adda im the intermission,” she 
said gravely. 

“Oh, certainly,” L replied quickly. 

Margot turned to the stage and sat quiet 
and motionless, Again my glance few over 
to the opposite box, 

Adda sat, ber fan in her hand, leaning 
back in her corner, she gently moved the 
glittering toy and looked over it now at 
the stage, now back into the tntertor of the 
box, out of the shadow of which dark eyes 
gieamed and small and lange bearnts ap 
peared. She bent her beautiful white neck 
and laughingly spoke to the gentleman be 
hind ber, and then again, when our eyes 
met, she bowed and waved a greeting to me 
with her fan. Seldom did she make any 
reply to what her husband whispered to 
her and she completely ignored Mr. Howard, 
her inseparable. For a long time Adda 
allowed ber arm to hang over the balus 
trade of the box. What a beautiful, white 
arm it was, how perfectly moulded, worthy 
ofa Conovat The diamonds sparkled on 
her delicate wrist and with her small, rosy 
fingers she sometimes unconsciously bew 
time to the music, and two or three times 
she eagerly applauded Neither Mr 
Howanl nor | lost one motion or look of 
hers. 

Thus the first act passed. The curtain 
fell, a storm of applause shook the house, 
then Margot said: 

“Now go quickly.” 

Hesitating and agitated | rose. Margot 
looked at me gravely, and with a peculiar 
expression, sald : 

“Deo not stay too long,” 

Midway of. the vestibule Uncle Blunt 
met me. 

“Ah, Monsieur Wagner, c'est vous, ma 
je auia ravi de vous revoir! Where did 
_ come from, how long have you been 

ore, how are you” Haven't seen you for 
so long, hat hal” he exclaimed, giving me 
his hand and drawing up his eyebrows, 
With that he smiled and moved uneasily on 
his feet. 

“How well and handsome you look,” he 
continued, slipping bis hand through my 
arm, “renez, mon ami, quickly, let me lead 
you to Mrs. Blunt, she can scarcely wait a 
moment to see you; eife, cite, or I shall re 
ceive a curtain lecture, comme Wd faut. You 
know these ladies, mon Dieu, have us poor 
husbands completely under their control, 
But, perhaps, you are not yet married, eh? 
No? so much the better, only doe not lose 
your heart to that litthe witeh, Margot, the 
little gypsy! What « charming, elegant 
woman she has become, n'est ce pas? but 
I tell you, my dear fellow, there is in all 
Paris only ove woman, aud that is my Adda 
Well, here we are, you shall judge for your 
self. Here in Mr. Wagner, here 1 bring 
him.” 

With that he pushed me gently into the 
box. 


truly Ger 


(TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Nothing is more difficult than to induce 
a man, civilized or uncivilized, to eat a new 
kind of food, The celebrated Captain Cook 
relates a story of his first visit to the Sand 
wieh Islamde which illustgates this princi- 
ple. The King of Owyhee was invited to 
dine with him on board his ship, and as, a 
great dainty, his Majesty was induced to in 
augurate the feast with a mouthful, which 
article of food of course, was entirely novel 
to him. No sooner, however, had he tast 
ed the bread than he spat it out with 
every symptom of disgust, and declining 
positively all further ventures of the kind, 
returued ashore to bis customary repast of 
roasted dogs and decayed fiel:. 
The quantity of food eaten, as well as iis 
hature, is interesting. A gentleman on a 
visit to New Zealand, relates that some ta 
tives of that island went out to the shore 
after what might be considered a most hearty 
supper, and finished the half putrid carcass 
ota shark at one moonlight banquet 

Pwenty pounds of meat, and a like quan 
tity of olf per day, is regarded by Che boqui 
maux as barely sulllcieut to sustains nature, 
as Sir Jolin Koss tells uss and a Tongouse 
would cousider bitnwell on 
ion less than forty pounds of reindeer meat 
per day. A Mussian admiral states that he 
saw (hive) akutes devouring a whole rein 
(hastronomic power in 


short allow anee 


deer al one sitting 
perfection, this 

It is yenerally admitted thas the most eby 
lized) nations are the mint) liberal tu thet 
Mae Ctvotiie Liasles ber the Chitteese, 
Whose ulliacivilization allows them to tel 
ball liatehed eggs and 
Kiwlishiman 


> 
oral 
orale sliark = fites, 


bird's Hest soup, cones Che 
Wha’ prejudices have u 


Captain Cook wouches for 


wur tumders trav 
elets exploded 2 
tenamtend, 
and 
white and firm, 


the excellence of a dow, tauhed) on 
Mr. ueckland 


found ite Mesh exceedingly 
tasting much like veal ier 


se mle cotestiicten, 


Shaw says lion 


Hesh also resembles veal. Dir. Darwin isa 
great admirer of puma, the Atwerican lion 
Dor. Ebrewok fenttid telted teers grew tie 
only palatable, but del in, Ser. Sebo 
burg enjoyed tonkey, Cheah: bedeore dix 
sereticte it bewohed lina ately likke tenaal clidd 
waived lastly, Geords € vittetitiges wien bowed in 
his praise of baked elephant » truk atid feet 
Phe cooking of these is described at follows 
A pit i in lw aie leeaterd ita tt, ane 
A heets all tuely tees Slecilder a feet 
wivel Deataage s Wh i woke tm full the 
four feet aud a few slioesof trunk OL a gewnd 


sized pity the bew hes are pot ou the 


leavers Live stestpen, 


earth over th 


1hi das, are pie et 





the hungry bun 
ted iMapationtly awa seeearthiitge 
Sayery tiers 
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THE SHAPE OF THE EAR. 


Ameotget the toteresting relies of Muvzart 

| ea bitloiterdd ter the put fase al Saiztning, is 
a‘hawing of lis «a slveoWilye ate alten 
matiy bare tell a Ll rtaghs nature 
titetodew? big te bee a pitied Listener it is 


noteworthy that iu ail 
theme painted by the sun itself 


porrti ails except 


tae al ter Chee 





lana present to the paiiter 


ing rest and Nnding none! the greatest ditheulty Lt is barely ote sees 
Yes, Adda was beautiful’ How bad 1, | a shoe beautifully drawn. periuape s still 
poor mortal, ever dared to streteh out my | rarer tial the ordituary coveriing for the fuat 
hand after this costly powel—afler Adda, | presetits atiything Uat ca ~ thdhe leauti 
who was worthy to adorns a throne! Plow | ful, even by a ehillul drafteman With the 
my heart beat, while | continua weet | ear Che sbserver Catt help reettaar itay t 
at ber as if my eyes were under a spell | same absence of j fiali Anything 
through ber fascinations —what au oppres will do for an ear, and a daub « wer, thet 
sive, Comeumiing etrmetiets it tay vast! _* ald with eyjlial pio yep eutad i 
And yet, what was the matter? Did ft net | fig, or an early oyeter, ole 1 «de duty for 
see her again—her—Adda’ [ did net know | the above organ 
Ul! this moment how | had always secretly | The © intuate variety” of shape in ean 
longed for this meeting, for the mere » BET WNT immediately strike the otwerse un 
of her, as one perishing with thirst longs for | amply sufficient to acc: foe preference 
the spring, and that 1 had been too cowardly | oerd rage given either & Lott) take rn 
to confess it to myself! [for your woel t Lohengrin, Just as 
Madame (Chevalier roused me out of my | the eye tierce may te wD litdivems, 90 in 
gloomy meditations by asking me bebuad the ear there ts melo  hartwony eal 
her black fan bow | found Mis. Ib hess Maiiy prams eyes that a t se 
“Oh she is beautiful, is she not” \ identically, so do many possess ears that do 


| eye” might most justly be su 
| with 
| remove the obstruction from thine own ear 


and 
few 





not hear identically (ine eye ewan littl 
aslant of the other; precisely so with the 
ear. First pull the mote out of thine own 
* Fire 


the kindred exclamation, 


then shalt thou hear clearly what eratt- 
or annoys, as the case may be, thy 
brother's ear.” If aman have a defective | 


| eye, he would not be likely to win the prise 


ina rifle contest; so, with an imperfect ear, 
there must necessarily be a faulty musician. | 


| The hidden causes of perfection may be | 


| 


| 
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A knowledge, aleo, of the quantities in 

1 which: theme colors biartaeni ce is wegubsite, the 
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humerous and profound; yet some causes | 
that prevent perfection being attained, «« | 
even hoped for, are patent to every one, 
Small ear ave Invariably under die 
aivantage. Large ears are usually indica | 
tive of 4 more comprehensive taste. A | 
narrow “harp —or harplike opening— 
always denotes a good ear for music. If 
the harp is very regular, you safely 
prognosticate a correet intonation. For a 
singer the rim must be very even and the 
circle unbroken, Any protuberance on the 
rim of the ear will occasion a slight —- 
ancy of intenation—the sf will not 
at all times alike. Some have a double 
harp, this is dangerous to the success of the 
singer. A perfect double rim is, on the 
other band, highly advantageous; this is, 
however, open to the weakness of 
easily sat I with sweet sounds 
kind. The ear with no rim te the 
dainty and difficult to please; it 
receive, alinost as it were by se: only 
the beat sounds —ordinary sounds have 
attraction for it. These are a few of the 
leading features of the ear. Seeing that we 
have casts of pianists’ hands, would it not be 
as instructive to have caste of p 
eam? Surely the one is as important to the 
musical student as the other. 


FORMER TREATMERT OF INSANITY. 


While men believed that madness meant 
ton by a demon, it Is not difflcult, per- 

hapa, to account for the ew Ktiows and 
brutal treatment shown to posseased | 
mse reader will be anmaed by the ‘tatails 
of the scientific devices, happily ofa 
planned for the cure of the caasund. Monet 
these, waa to entice the sufferer to walk 
across a floor, which suddenly giving way, 
dropped him inte a bath, where he was half 
drowned. Another mode of torture was to 
let the patients down a well, in which the 
water made gradually to rine, ened 
them with the prospect of an awfv! death 
Within the memory of mon still living, the 
patients of Bethlehem Hospital, (Hedlam,) 
chained to the wall like wild beasts, were 
shown to the public on certain days of the 
week at the charge of two-pence a visitor : 
and were to be found in their cella, crouch 
ing on straw, women whth nothing but a 
blanket for clothing. Gee LL. in 1788 
was subjected to a uselessly severe treat- 
ment, being constantly tortured with the 
strait-waistenat, and denied the society of 
his wife and children. He recovered a few 
weeks after the substitution of kindness for 
severity. A Parliamentary committee, 
which elleited the horrors of mad-houses in 
IMIS, struck the first blow against the sys 
tem of restraint of the ineane; but it was 
not before the early years of the present reign 
that the old order of things Qnally yielded 
to the benevolent treatment set on foot by 
Drs. Gardner, Hill and Connolly, 
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HARMONY IN COLORS. 


Color decoration in particular offers a 
broad fleld for the erude attempts of the 
tyro, and the unmeaning forma and lens 
harmonious tints, instead of gratifying, are 
likely to become an outrage to good taste 
Now, in order to overcome this, one of the 
first principles which it would be desirable 
for us to establish is the theory of comple 


mentary color, We know almost tustinet 
ively that blue will not harmonize with 
green, and that red will, bet the theory 


upon Which this contrast is based is but 
vaguely Understood. We remember learning 
nour natural philosophy that white is the 
teflection of all colors, that is, that all the 
peimary colom combined produce it, It is 
the coueral tnpression that there are seven 
piiteary coboms, viz., Uowe seen in the main 
Whereas there are but three blue, red, 
and yellow 

(ireen, orange, and purple are secondary 
produced by the admixture of the 
prituarios Phus blae and yellow produce 
saieed Ueleve ated peed, purple 


teow, 


colors, 


green, 
Phe tmisture of these again prreluces what 


are called tertiary colors citrine, cisset, 


amdolive) orange and green forming citrine 
purple and oranyee, russet; and green and 


clive 


purple, 


‘| . 
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THE HOUSREREPER. 
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qt. of vinegar, four 
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Cane ( Troma. 
store the & natletty of cane choke Ronen tae, 
a 
well. 
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gradual simmerin 


ov STewine.._£—oSewing te « 
it may be done in « 
Over the fire, oF in 0 stane which 
mi the fire, with « lid stream 
The common rel jar is not to be 
commended, Iidae not sland the bess, 
the giaee, Which le « composition 
often gives Way in the presence of salt, 
jars are preferable \o metal ssucepans 
ean be easily cleanod and Gey retain the 
For stewing, select clean meat, 
from blow! The quantity of water 
nn aSees © quan te ® seu of meat 
liquer will very rich and i can 
reluced, if necessary, wilh warm Water 
about e tablespeonful of salt to a q 
water, He salt te beet akied towant the end 
of the cooking aa the tendency le to harden 
the meat leas boited with entt will wm. 
main bart througheut the cooking. Hrt 
the water gretualiy to the ball, remowe @ 
Loe sour, aud let the contents simaner enti! 
te Raver of the meat is abeortedd in 
liquer Remove all the t. which ean 
eaten with bread, of weed for paddings oF fry. 
tng All anmdewery kim! of neat ean be used 
foractow They may he aed together or 
seperately, gooonting lo taste of eon Ventene. 
The better the meat, the better the stew, but 
by onreful stewing the comreest and 
part 


eatiow 
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» wott, tember, and emaily dt. 
thd not be possible by an 
f cooking All the gristiy parte food, 
okies shoukl be stewed 
vother way of aang Sue parts to ad 

veavtage Mieop's feet * shank bone of 
lege of mution, and pieces of bone 
are offen brown away as useless, 
OF Li feepenoe apent tu the rehase of 

aithough containing Littl ment, they can 
tain thirty per centum of getatine, ond may 
be tade to yleld emcelleont food, 
sheuld be broken inte small pleoes, amd al 
lowellostmmer Ull every pleee of bane te 
white and dry Asa rule, all vegetabies, on 
copt potatoes, may be cut toto siiewe ead 
Cope! in the stew . of, If preferred, they ma 
be cocked separately, and added aflerwar 
Carrots turnips, parcips, eweles, cabbages 







leoks onlons, celery, beetroot, vegetable 
marrow avy orail of Uewe may be used in 
a shew 


Pouty's Revexoe.—Mrs. I.'s parrot was 
fond of crackers and milk ; so was Tom, her 
eal, whe would watch his chance to rob 
poor Poll's tin cup, running bis long fore-paw 
through the bars of tie cage, aod taking out 
piece by prece until the dish was engdty 
‘tue unlucky day Tom sat by the side of 
the cage, Polly, as usual, scratching his head 
and Whispering in an unknown language, 
When, as sudden as «@ Mash of lightning, he 
grabbed the cat's tail in his bill and bu off 
nearly an inch, as if it lad been dome with 
akiife. Then such roar of triumph, laughter, 
wud tan, he did not stop seremmilng fe» an 
eeu. Doty stele te tare, 
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BREAKING THE WILL. 


Most children have a will of their own; 
if not they are sadly deficient. A very 
resolute little will it is sometimes, which 
should cause the heart of the parent to re- 
jolee, for no one thing Is more needed in 
this world than people who know how to 
resolve on a thing and then to stick to it; 
to form a purpose and carry it out; Jack- 
som, Wellingtons, Lincolna, and such 
like. 

Many woll meaning people believe that 
the will of the child should be broken, as 
they term it, meaning thereby that the child 
should be compelled to instant unquestion 
ing obedience to the commands of those 
having him in charge. To bring about this 
pliable, submissive state, the greatest harsh 
new and even cruelty must be used, rather 
than the will should be left unbroken. 
Stories have gone the rounds relating how 
a rebellious child has been whipped or 
starved into submission, with the triumph 
ant conclusion that after this, there was no 
opposition, and the child thenceforth was a 
pattern of obedience. 

Suppose similar treatment to be applied 
to a watch whose mainapring asserted itself 
too strongly, sending the hands ahead of 
time, Break the spring! After that the 
only way to get the time from that wateh 
will be to turn the hands with a key and 
make them point right. We regulate the 
watch and the spring comes to time all 
right. 

A child's will should be regulated.—not 
broken. He may be educated to use his 
strong will in the right direction. This may 
require the exercise of all the skill and pa- 
tence which love can inspire, but it will 
amply repay the effort. If he be forced to 
depend upon and implicitly follow the will 
of another, he may become a ready iol, 
and where evil counsels prevail he will not 
reeist. If he be taught to decide for him 
self, and be properly led to decide right, 
he may become such a leader as society 
needs. 


-_ | 


STREET CAR EDUCATION 


The city street cars are a great public 
school, in which not afew civilizing lessons 
are taught and practically enforced. Ob- 
serve that new pupil just entering on bis 
elementary exercises. He has recently 
come to town from some outof-the-way 
place where neighbors were few, where he 
was of considerable importance, and where 
a large part of the little world in which he 
moved was carried on principally for his 
benefit. He is self-reliant, self important, 
selfccooking; perhaps not selfish in the 
grasping or churlish sepse, bul very ad/y 
every way. 

His first glance about him now is half 
inquiring, half obtrusive ; inquiring as to 
what his fellow-passengers think of him, 
obtrusive as claiming that they shal! be in- 
tervated in what interests him. His en- 
trance into the village store has always been 
the occaston of an interchange of inquiring 
glances with all the strangers present, 
usually followed by remarks leading up to 
acquaintance and some degree of fellowship. 
Now, to his surprise and a littl to his 
chagrin, scarcely a person seems conscious 
of his presence. He feels uncomfortably 
shut out and more lonely in the crowd than 
when alone with himself «here be always 
has appreciative company. 

Presently he secks relief from this op- 
pressive solitude by addressing a remark to 
his next neighbor. The reply may be cour- 
teous, but ft is also likely to be curt, and 
tle takes 
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fellow -passengers. When thoroughly taugia, | 


he will have learned an important iesson, 
the art of unobtrusive consciousness of his 
surroundings, and will recognize the fact 
that there are other selfs besides hinmeelf. 
These ideas may nut be present to his mind 
{n so many “ords, but their impression will 
be seen in his bearing, and so his rough 
edges will have been somewhat rounded by 
needful attrition, and he is prepared to 
move more easily and comfortably among 
his fellow-men. 

—_— - ee 


“ LIVELY As 4 CRICKET.” 


Why cricket? 

Why not grasshopper ” 

The grasshopper can jump twice as fast, 
and twice as far as the cricket. 

The liveliness of grasshoppers collectively 
considered is magnificent and appalling 
They jump by the square mile! 

Kansas and Nebraska will testify that 
grasshoppers out there often monopolize the 
liveliness of the whole country. 

Files, individually or collectively, are so 
preeminently frisky, one would think them 
more deserving than cricketa, of being per- 
manently done up in the amber of an orna- 
mental figure of speech. 

T’ersonal animation bowever, does not 
reach its limit, even in the perpetual and 
pertinacious fly. 

Consider the flea! 

He is the embodiment of skip. 

He is 0 full of saltatory energy, he can- 
not contain it all. He diffuses alacrity, in- 
aspires with energy, and affords an object of 
active pursuit, as illusory as hope. 

The devouring grasshopper,the trouble- 
some fly, the tormenting fles; these are 
their distinguishing titles ; selfish all. 

Doubtless the cricket has his selfish traits, 
but they do not boldly assert themselves ; 
he keeps them to himeelf, where they 
belong. 

Other insects come at one open mouthed, 
aggressive, pronounced. They demand a 
living at whatever or whosever expense. 

Not so the cricket. Down in his burrow, 
under the hearth stone, he sings his 
little song to keep himself in spirits and 
entertain his family, and the pieasant 
notes bring lively cheer, and hopes of bet- 
ter times to the willing listeners above. 

And that is why with smiling approba- 
tion we label him the Ilvely cricket. 

—-_-> - — 


NO, THANK YOU. 


SPARTA, IIL, Jan. 6, 1x77 


Bytitor of Saturday Kvening Post 
Allow me to say that I like many things in 
our paper, and only wish there was more of 
if Your views on such subjects as you treat 
of are generally sound, and forcibly ex 
pressed, which shows that you might exert 


a powerful influence If you would comment 
upon the topics which are so greatly occupy. 
ing the attention of mast men 

fhy can you pot Use your pen to express 


your sentiments on the political situation, 
am! give such counsel as your experience 
wontl enable you to do” Surely in view of 
Ube great wrongs which are being perpetrated 
you might lend your volee tor the right 
Those suggestions are pot given ina fault 
finding + =~ but with a hope that you may 
inerease in Influence and power, and | teust 
they will be taken as kindiy as they are 
theant 
Yours, with reapect, J—R 


Thank you, friend J. K., for the kindly 
spirit and complimentary style of your re- 
marks. Hut consider a moment. After a 
thorough-going Fourth of July celebration, 
for instance, such a one as occurred Last year, 
when everything which could be made to 
whiz, boom or bang was let loose, was it not 
a relief next morning to hear the birds sing, 
the cows loo, or even the milkman give his 
familiar ery ? 

We know that thousands turn to the Post 
with pleasure for relief from the racket of 
polities, glad to hear of something besides 
returning boards, bulldozing and partisan 
strife generally. 

Hiammering and punching and filing are 
all very well ina machine shop, but sadly 
out of place in the parlor or library. You 
surely would not ask for a steam whistle 
attachment to your piano ! 

Let the “organs” thunder away at the 
world and each other; let the political 
athletes wrestle with facta and figures be- 
longing to their business. The Post has a 
different mission, attractive enough to em- 
ploy all our energies—to minister to home 
culture and brighten life. Succeeding in 
this, we shall be content to let others win 
the prizes which stimulate and embitter po- 
litical strife. 


_-__- —_ 


EAST LYENE AND LUCILLE WESTERN. 


The old-time readers of this paper will re- 
member Mrs. Wood's thrilling story of East 
Lynne, which first appeared in this country 
in Tax Satrurnpay Evenine Post. It 
was subsequently dramatized by Clifton W. 
Tay leure, then a reporter on the Baltimore 
Sun, for Lucille Western. Her success in 
this piece was immediate; it made her 
famous, and she at once became a leading 
star, and the piece has been successfully 











ELLA 


BY CHAS 6 LAREED 


Where the shadows dance fantastic 
On the sun's highway, 
Speaking tn their she pes prophetic 
CM life's little day 
with my tresting Eilea— 
th my Love, whose name was Elia, 
Towards « migtt) sea 


ami Ys ay to her feeling 
That we migtet te 
But abe oy yee iy 
t answered! always - 
loughing. 


Lovely, young, and ever 
it could not be! 


Then the demons in the flowers 
Laughed at ber and me, 

And from the eky there came in showers, 
Hain to make the sea 

Which rotied antil my fir-haired Fila— 

My dove eyed, rusting pare-souled bila, 

ok away from me! 

Fever now I wander dreaming, 
Hy this crue! sea, 

And the tide of life ts stealing 
Dear, and close to me, 

For since I lost my lovely Elie— 

Mince she died, O, precious Ella! 
I've sought the lonely see; 

Amd the shadows which fantastic, 
Danced a our way, 

Told us then in shapes prophetic, 
That life was buta day! 


_—— SS 


DR MARY BUNN. 


CHAPTER L. 


The whole Harebell family was awaiting 
the arrival. Ail the children had clean 
faces. Grandmamma had put on a fresh 
cap, a fresh book-muslin kerchief nicely 
starched, and sat in her own especial 
ing chair—ber placid features lighted up 
interest and expectation. Mrs. Harebell 
herself, in the neatest of print-gowns and 
the whitest of collars, moved betweer, sit- 
ting-room and kitchen ; now giving a cheer- 
ful word to her mother, and-anon adding 
some dainty tothe well val table. 

“How that kettle boils away!” she pre- 
sently remarked. “If they don't come 
soon, we shall have to put on more 
water ; there won't be enough lefi to make 
the tea.” 

Just then James—who was mounted on 
the outer gate, as on a tower of observation 
gave a loud shout, jumped down, and came 
tearing to the door, They were coming 
now and had just turned the corner by the 
meet ing-house. 

A few minutes later, the old white horse 
jogged into the lane, dragging after him the 
mud-bespattered family vehicle ; on whose 
narrow front seat sat Mr. Harebell and a 
lady. All eyes were bent on the latter with 
curious interest, 

“There she is—that's her!" said James to 
his sister Malvina. 

“What did you expect ?” cried the boy. 
“Did you think she would come riding in 
on a pair of saddle-bags ?” 

“Oh, but | mean herself,” said Malvina. 

Mary Bunn, a lady well-reared, but who 
had, unfortunately no prospects, was per- 
suaded by sundry adventurous friends to go 
in for the study of medicine, Whether she 
would ever have done it of her own accord, 
may be a question. She went steadily on 
in it, for she could not afford to be chop- 
ping and changing ; and at length took her 
degree, and was Dr. Mary Bann. She was 
now abeut to set up in practice ; had chosen 
a strange neighborhood for it; and, through 
some mutual friends, had induced the Hare- 
bella, whose house was roomy, to receive 
her as a boarder, Mr. Harebell had now 
been to meet ber at the distant station—or, 
as they called it, depot. 

Mrs. Harebell ran forth to welcome the 
stranger, and to assist in carrying in her 
parcels. 

“This is my wife, Miss Bunn,” said the 
good man; and the ladies bowed to one 
another. “You take her right in, Maria,” 
he continued, “and let her rest. The roads 
are dreadful, and we've had a long ride of 
it. Malvina, here’s a bag and parasol. 
James, where's Aaron, that he is not here? 
He must help with the luggage.” 

“The lu had better go upstairs at 
onee,” said Mrs. Harebell. 

“If you please,” added Miss Bunn, and 
she prepared herself to follow it. 

“Nay, you are too tired to go up now,” 
Pre in grandmamma. “Sit right 
down kere, my dear, and take off your 
things. You shall have some tea di- 
rectly.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried the tired woman, 
doing as she was told. And they were all 
soon seated round the table; not one of 
them but was stealing glances at the 
new inmate. A female doctor seemed to 
some of them a formidable phenomenon. 

“Not great for looks,” was grandma's in- 
ward verdict. “A fresh, wholesome com- 
plexion, though, and a sensible face.” 


Malvina's disappointment was confirmed. 
She had expected—she knew not what— 
something very different, at any rate, from 


the people she saw every day; and this 
a woman, with a good deal of 
color and a few freckles, was too much like 
ordinary people to satisfy her fancy. 

“Rather a Awmble kind of face,” thought 
Mrs. Harebell as she poured the tea and 
added cream and sugar—“‘or would be if it 
were not for her clear and bright complex- 
ion I don't know, though ; her eyes have got 
depth in them; nice grey eyes, too, they 
are. I guess she knows what she's about. 
Can't judge much of looks the firs time of 
seeing tham. Do have some more of the 
tongue,” she said aloud; “you need some- 
thing a little hearty after your journey. 
Pass the butter, James. Malvina, run and 
bring in those hot cakes, these are ing 
cold. Take same honey—do, Miss i 
You'll find it good, I know.” 

“1 am sure it is,” answered Miss Bunn in 
a pleasant voice; “but see how well | am 
supplied already. 1 am afraid to add more 
to such a variety.” 

“Oh! honey never hurts anybody,” said 
Mrs. Harebell, cutting off a liberal section, 





performed in every city of the Union. 

The uncertainty of life finds an illustra. | 
tien in the sudden termination of her | 
career. During the first week of January | 
she filled an engagement at the Chestnut | 
Street Theatre, in Philadelphia, though she | 
evidently labored under physical disabili- | 
ties. During the second week of this 
month we read of her sudden death, only 
one night after her appearance at a matinee 
in Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Miss Western was noted not only for her 
native talent as an actress, but for her un- 
usually generous nature. She always had 
an open hand for the needy, and it is said, | 
has played for more charity benefits than 
any other actress on the stage. 

eS — 

Connection .—The pleasant notice of this 
paper beaded “ A Post to Tie to” recently | 
creditAT 6 Th Gainesville Gazette, appeared | 
in the Port Vincent Triune, La. a spicy | 
paper which knows how to say a good thing, | 
and should have been credited accordingly. | 

———_— ae SS 

Tm crow cusses are now abundant, but 
they tell of a hard winter rather than a 
early spring. 
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thre whose translucent comb the liquid 
gold shone lusciously. 

“You have a beautiful country bere,” re- 
marked Miss Bunn. 

“That depends on how you view it,” said | 
Mr. Harebell. “Good for grazing; no 
better dairy-land than ours the whole State 
through. But for tillage, 1 tell you, it's 
tough work ; up one hill and down another. 
You'll have a chance to try it in your own 
line, come worse weat even now, 
for that matter, unless we get some drying 
winds. Our roads bere are d 1, 
the mud tremendous; I don't believe you 
eves saw the match of it where you came 
from.” 


“You ought not to discourage Miss 
— to begin with,” put_in Mrs. Hare. 
of don't intend to be easily discouraged,” 


observed Miss Bunn, smil “J ex to 
a work; to work well; and T chal 
Nd 


to 
warts wep om Guediiens Gites fe eet on 
but in such an out-ofthe-way field 
Miss Bune had chosen, would & moun 
to much? Would anyone give ber work 


“Your nearest physician lives at 
place called Malden, | think,” she said, pre- 


ri 


5 


! 


<i 
“Yee—Dr. Benedia. A first-rate man; 
everyone respects him. His sister, Miss 
thinks there is no one like bim in 

all the world !” 
“She should leave it to his wife to think 
that,” said Miss Buna, iu a pleasant kind of 


tone. 
ie wife! there is no such person!” ex- 
claimed “Dr. Benedict is 
bachelor. 


James and Malvina were laughing at ber 
mistake, and Miss Bunn felt sumewhat un- 
“How came I to make such a remark ?” 
she thought to herself. “Just like some 
girl whose mind runs on marriage, and such 
matters !" 


| 


CHAPTER LL. 


Dr. Mary Bunn was soon an established 
member of the Harebell household. A 
large room, looking to the side of the house 
that faced the fields, was appropriated to 
her use, and here were presently collected 
her professional and individual properties. 
Among these her medicine-case was most 
conspicuous and h prized. She con- 
sulted Mr. Harebell respecting the purchase 
of a horse. Rightly conjecturing that ber 
rides would not yet require a powerful ani- 
mal, he offered her the use of the old white 
steed that had fetched her from the station. 


A second-hand and set of harness were 
found to suit the ‘s slender purse, and 
the equipment was complete. iss Buna 


had only to sit down and await the sum- 
monses of her patients. 

This locality was called Rudley Corners: 
and the country round about was not a 
little taseveted fa the event of such a phe- 
nomenon as a “woman doctor.” Curiosity 


concerning her manners and 

rae! angel among the ouuhe sex ; 
t was mixed, in most instances, with con- 
=e of her pretensions and ability. 

“ What sort of a creatare can this be, who 
has come to Rudley Corners, and set herself 
up as a medical man?” exclaimed Miss 
Keturah Benedict one evening to her 
brother: a tall, iron-grey man with earnest 
eyes, who sat reading at the other side of 
the table. That is, his hair was beginning 
to be iron-grey. 

“I don’t know,” he answered, “I have 
never seen her.” And, as alittle smile crept 
over his face, one saw what a good and 
pleasant and comely face it was. 

“It is not necessary to see her to tell ; 
it is plain enough what she must be,” 
retorted Miss Keturah, with energy. “ A 
woman going out of her own spbere, in 
that way, to meddle with what properly 
belongs toa man! Why, John, it is not 
decent !" 

“Not quite so fast, Keturah. I have 
always thought and said that a woman has 
aright to any place she can fill. If she 
possesses the needful nerve and skill for a 
docter, let her be one.” 

“If she does. Why, of course you know 
she cannot. A woman is a woman. But, 
look here, John: it is a novelty. People 
run after novelties and they will run r 
her—-and she'll take your practice from 
you.” 

He smiled again. “She is quite wel- 
come to take a slice out of it at Rudley 
Corners.” 

“Oh! Had you not better recommend 
her to your patients. Perhaps you mean 
to do it! 

“Not quite. My feeling about her is a 
good deal like your own, The idea of a 
woman in such a position is exceedingly 
distasteful ; still, one wishes to be reason- 
able about it. Of course, when a woman 
puts herself in a man's place, she must 
expect to be regarded as a man would be; 
she must not look for the deference and 
consideration which are the right of the 
sex.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Miss Keturah,with 
empuasis. “She has no sort of business to 
dream of it for a minute.” 

Miss Benedict, as may be surmised, did 
not make one of the throng of callers, who, 
on one pretence or another, invaded the 
Harebell dwelling. All the world was 
anxious to see the new inmate; and the 
impression she made on them varied. Some 
pronounced Dr. Mary Bunn a mere nobody: 
there was nothing showy about her, noth- 
ing striking. Others found her a quiet, 

y sort of woman, rather ladylike. 

But all this curiosity and calling did not 
diminish Dr. Mary Bunn’s stock of medi- 
cines nor enlarge her income, Ten days, a 
fortnight, three weeks passed, and there 
came no demand for her nal 
attendance. One stormy evening the 
doctor went to rest in a desponding frame 
of mind. At this rate her funds would 
soon be exhausted—and what then? Pond- 
ering this question, she fel! asleep. 

A few hours later she awoke witb a start: 
was that some one knocking at the back of 
the Louse? She sat up in bed, and listened. 
oa came along the hall and up the stairs, 

a very decided tap soun on the 
door of her own room. 

“ Dr. Bunn is wanted,” called out Mr. 
Harebell, who had been aroused by the 
summons and got up to answer it. 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly, “I am 
~~ to dress myself, thank you. Who 
is it wants ~ a 

“Squire Morrison, over to Barnes,” 
called back Mr. Harebell from 
door, “ He is taken with an awful distress 
in his back and stomach, the messenger 
says, and they want you to come 
away. But it is a tremendous night, Miss 
Bunn ; not fit for you to venture out in. 
Had I not better tell the young man to ride 
on to Malden for Dr. Benedict ! 

“Ob, no, no; don’t think of it,” she 
cried with alacrity. “I'll be down directly, 
Mr. Harebell. 1f—some one could but put 
the white horse in whe gigs 

The some one who did it was Mr. Hare- 
bell. He did not wake up his man. By 
the time the steed was to the door, 
Dr. Bunn was ready in her waterproof and 
wershoes. 
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“It is raining .pitchforks—and such a 
wind!” ecied the good man. “An umbrella 
will be useless. 1 really think you ought 
not to go.” 

“ Never mind,” said the doctor cheer- 
fully. “I can put up the hood of my 
waterproof, and the gig-apron is india- 
rubber. I shall along very well. What 
sort = lie rw Mr. Harebell ?” 

“ ty > hope the | will 

"Yeu uns te eoctd en 
down into the hollow: there are plenty of 
rolling stones about, and the horse might 
Jose footing. The messenger ought to 


“Oh! no, 1 couldn't think of it,” abe 
answered. “I must learn to take care of 
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Squire ; she endeavored to realize 
of this tirst step ia her 
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tion. the way seemed wearily 
Here was the bill, with the bridge 
in the hollow at its foot. Miss Bun 
pameees eer breathed as 
horse made his leisurely descent, and 
out his rongh way. This | once 
in safety, the end of her — must be 
near athand. Yes, she could discern the 
house, and presently pulled up at its \. 
But the gate was closed: how neg lof 
the young man not to have opened it for ber ! 
For a minute or two she sat, ex ng 
some one else, would come. Nothing 
5 i be stirring: the windows were 
all dark and silent. This was rather 
unusual where serious illness reigns. Per- 
haps Squire Morrison's room lookel the 
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about as if wishing to tear everything to 


Now, in spite of Miss Bunn's bravery as 
an M.D., she owned to a most unheroic 
fear of dogs: and the yelping, leaping, and 
onslaught of this one frightened her half to 


death. She drove frantically to the house 

door, calling out and — No | 

ro ee raging be 
like a hungry lion. 


The window just above her was thrown 
up. A gentleman, attired in a cotton night- 


cap, out bis head. 

“ What on earth’sthe matter? Who are 
you? What do you want?” 

“Tam Dr. Bunn. Is this Squire Mor- 
rison’s ?” she added, a sudden i occur- 


ring to her that she had mistaken the house. 
“I am Squire Morrison. Who is it, I 
?” 


ask 

“ It's the doctor that was sent for to the 
Squire. Won't you come down and call off 
your ad 

“ What on earth !” exclaimed the Squire, 
pausing in amazement. “ Down, Towzer ; 
down, sir.” 

“ What is it, Squire ?” said Mrs. Morri- 
son in a disembodied voice, as it were, 
speaking out of the darkness cf that corner 
of the room where stood the bed. 

“Hang me if I know! Sounds like a 
woman's voice. Seemed as if she said 
something about the doctor, but the wind 
blows so I can’t make it out.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Morrison, briskly. 

“Some one or other's taken ill and the 
have sent for you. Go down, Squire, wi 
all haste.” 

Attiring himself, the Squire went down, 
gun the door and confronted Miss Bunn. 

owzer was growling ominously, and she 
still sat in mortal fright. 

“Dr. Mary Bunn! Sent for to me!” 
cried the Squire, effectually calling off the 
dog. “ Well, I never!” 

* But, are you not ill, sir?” 

“ Never was better in my life!” said the 
Squire. “Some has been imposing on 
you shamefully. Always send for Benedict 
if anything ails us; meawing no offence, of 
course. come in, come iu; don’t stay 
out any longer in such a storm !” 

“1 better drive home n,” said 
poor Miss Bunn, ina faint voice, full of 
dismay at — a deception had 
been passed upon her. 

“No, no! Twice over the same road in 
such a night is too much. Come in and 
rest awhile, at any rate. I'll put your 
horse under shelter, and call Mrs. Morrison; 
she'll be down ina minute.” 

Miss Bunn yielded, and he led the way 
into the sitting-room ; fumbled about for 
matches and struck a light. Then he dis- 
appeared in search of his good lady, who 
presently arrived upon the scene full of 
ejaculated sympathy. 

“Do tell!” she exclaimed. “ Whoever 
saw the beat of this? It’s a shamefully 
mean trick ; whoever it was.” 

“I wish I knew,” said the squire heartily. 
“T'd warm his back for him: he'd not for- 
get it of one while.” 

“ Dear, dear, you're’ sopping wet !” con- 
tinned Mrs. Morrison. “And no wonder : 
I wouldn't turn a dog out in such a night. 
See here: the kitchen fire is stili alight: 
you come to it, and we'll dry some of these 
wet things.” 

The charitable was delayed a little, 
for Miss Bunn su ly burst into tears. 
= +4 & — aware of the disfavor with 
w calling would be regarded, and 
had mever been heedless of it, though she 
had chosen to persevere. This rude decep- 
tion overwhelmed her with chagrin; she 
felt herself the butt of contumely; for the 
moment it seemed as if all her and 
herself were abused and trampled on, and 


the. she sobbed convulsively. 


“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Morrison. 
not a bit . ¥~ Such a ride! and then 
the dog! It's enough to make anybody 
nervous.” 


Mary Bunn did not yield long to this 
weakness. She wiped her eyes and tried to 
smile. “It was not the dog,” she said, 
“though I was terrib!y afraid of him.” 

“People are generally afraid of him,” 
acknow Mrs. Morrison, “but bis bark 
Mis worse than his bite. Now you come right 
along to the kitchen firg she itably 
continued: “we'll see if we can't you 
a bit comfortable.” 

“lam ashamed to give you so much 
trouble,” murmured Miss Bunn; “and to 
disturb your rest too!” 

“Pity if we can’t do as much for a neigh- 
bor. It is no fault of yours. You need not 
be in a hurry about starting back again ; 
you shall have some breakfast in the morn- 
ing before you go.” 

ut this hospitality was thankfully de- 
clined, Miss Bunn preferring to leave at an 
early hour for the better avoidance of con- 
jecture and i 
visit. Left . 
spite of mortified feeling and of disappoint- 
ment, and awoke ref as the sunbeams 
streamed in at the window. Thestorm was 
over, and the morni 





not 
young man who had the $ 
(aly oo wy td 
his voice, for be spoke out the muffled 
folds of a comforter. That it was done in 
fun, not in spite or malice, was readily be- 
lieved. . 
CHAPTER I. 

A little practice in to Miss Bunn 

by degrees. Cotes hand than 
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mothers called to their beware of 

taking cold, and received 

that there was no sort of that 

the air was delicious. Now and then 

some one or other came in, shivered slightly, 
said the evening was a little chilly after 


forter tied around the 
warned him not to drive to 
he had communicated with 
within. Miss Keturah came out to bim in 
excitement. 


“Mr. Harebell, from Rudley Cor- 
ners, has been here. His boy is down 
the fever, and that woman wants you to 
come in consultation.” 

“Very well,” returned the doctor quietly. 
= ilarebell name any hour?” 

“Why you don’t think of , do ” 
asked Miss Keturah, in pdm Sy stil 

“Certainly. 1 don’t see how I could re- 
Pm ~~ or in humanity.” ie 

“ n't know that It ht you w 
refuse to go,” returned Mise Kaeoch, “ but 
you will surely tell them you must have the 
case in your own hands. They would make 
no you may be sure; they are old 
friends of yours.” 

“I never interfere between patient and 
doctor, Keturah; you know that. If I am 
required to meet this Miss Bunn in consul- 
tation, I shall meet her.” 

Mrs. Harebell met him at the door when 
he arrived. “Oh, doctor, poor James is 
very bad,” she exclaimed. “If anything 
happens, we shall never forgive ourselves 
"oe — ant y= sooner.” ain 

ysician a few cheering 

and follorred her to the sick-room. There 
lay the merry, active boy of a few days ago, 
scorched with fever, tossing, moaning in 
pain, his eyes opening now and then into a 
dull, unconscious stare. The doctor sat 
down by the bedside, felt the pulse, listened 
to the hurried breathing, intently regarded 
the flushed countenance. The mother, 
standing near, studied his own face with 
yet more intentness; but learned nothing 
from its inscrutable gravity. 

A pleasant looking young woman, pale 
with anxiety and watching. came quietly 
into the room. Some relation, the doctor 
thought, who had been sitting up with the 
sick boy, and was worn outin co uence. 
He was never more astonished ‘in hls 
than when Mrs. Harebell introduced ber as 
Miss Bunn. He had never chanced to see 
his sister practitioner, but had set her down 
as a type of his favorite aversion, the strong- 
mi woman; had pictured her to him- 


it wascertain that his very first glimpse 
of this 4 had produced on him a most 


pression. 

The two were shown inte another room, 
and proceeded to censult. Ah! what a 
solemn time it was for the friends of the 
sufferer! How they looked at the 
door; as if the fiat of life or death would 
issue at its opening ! 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
———-— — 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


The coral beds of the Mediterranean have 
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BY RABIE SADLER 


— en ey 
battle same Office ; so backwards 
1 Om ath mp bean iong ago, ~ | forwards amidst « rattling fire, mid 
In the morning aay dusting toh apew vol of - — = 
age, oe carnags, groans ying, 
Ar the memory dt yl y 4 the carcasses of the dead, did Johanna Ste- 
i ; Dut ere it was ended, gen, and Caroline Burger, carcy pail after 
"Ss; was all lifeices and dead. pail of cartridges, distri ne Sap & Se 
Then I burted it down bosom, troops, till the day advanced, the allies 
propel et A - had gained the a= 4 it, as 
And I Know that au ange! guards it, all to a man declared, by heroic con- 
Through the binding mists of duct of a woman—that woman, Johauna 
And I thought when I stew my 
That my sou! had found retease, 
the enaet wainpered ° ine, her pale face heated by the dan- 
oa must bear, but the end ls peace ger and stern excitement of scene, 
he another contest. equally arduous, equally—even more gen- 
ty Ato toe erously—oblivious of danger, is itted, 
4 Ay) Cocmnge 2 Gael Se Satie, wnnetiond, unthanked, to make her way 
And | now that If forth from this struggle, | back as best she can to Grim n, there to 
I come with a conquerer’s tread, amaze the pastoral inhabitants with the re- 
That the strife if forever endet, cital of that and blood-stained 
And peace will reign instead. moraine. 
Our Father metes out our portion, Our Was not too much we 
Of sunshine, and clouds, and rain, ered by bashfulness to remain on the 
by Ly 1, Lgl J ~-f waiting for applause and She 
And I Diese him that he gave me wit enough to see that she was ated 
To suffer, to do and beyond what she had merited. wever, 
For I know that for him who has conquered, then, everyone was too busy with re- 
‘Tes sewe Se Se Grgntes 7 eee 
in as whom they considered the victress 
THE WHITE APRON day. 
. As, weary and disappointed, she was 
BY H. J. about to return to Grimm, the same colonel 


On the re of Lune! in 1813, 
there stood, es still remains, 
a little settlement mmilch farm-houses. 
The inhabitants of this vil which is 
called Grimm, carried on a trade by 
supplying milk in large quantities to Lune- 
berg, which city depended mainly on these 
farms for that important article of diet. 
Our heroine, Johanna, was employed in one 
of these rural dairies, and was, in short, 
just a milkmaid and nothing more. There 
was little enough of the picturesque in our 
Johanna’s personal appeartince, and that she 
had even more than the usual bucolic at- 
tributes of robust healih and florid health 
and florid bloom, charms accompanied 
moreover by locks whose redness was a fact 
above all contradiction. 

Little indeed Johanna dreamed when— 
her milk-pails slung from her square 


shoulders—she i forth on a certain 
morining—that fortune was waiting slily, in 
no nook, to invest her with all that 


the heart of woman is said—mind, only said 
—to love best, viz., rank, homage, wealth, 
and fame. 

By Johanna’s side, on that memorable 
morning, came forth at the same time, 
similarly laden, a being, gentler and fairer, 
though in all likelihood no better nurtured 
or cultivated than her companion. This 
young person was an assistant dairy-maid, 
and in this narrative, with the cour- 
teous reader's leave, shall be called “Caro- 
line.” 

These girls were bound on their usual 
errand, taking to Luneberg supplies of rich 
creamy fluid. ‘They chatted and laughed 
on their road from Grimm 4o Luneberg, a 
distance of probably not more than a mile 
and ahalf. Suddenly, as they were nearing 
the city, Johania halted. 

“What dost thou stare at?” says Caro- 
line, in her guttural German. “i see noth- 


ing. 

“Canst hear neither, perhaps,” an- 
swered Johanna, raising her ha.ud and 
pointing. 

And now indeed Caroline heard sharp and 
loud reports, which gave her an idea, ex- 

curtly enough. 

“Fighting, eh ?” quoth Caroline. 

“Come on,” answered Johanna; “the 
milk must go to Luneberg, if Boney himself 
be there ! e’re late enough now, | tell 
you.” For Caroline sho symptoms of 
turning back towards Grimm, a tendency 
to cowardism which plainly prove? her to 
have had no pretensions to be a heroine, and 


which ought reconcile us to her ulti- 
mate fate. “ on, I tell you, fool! they 
won't hurt us!” 


“No; but the bullets may. Hark! there 


they go—pop! pop! Johanna, never mind 
the milk—let the people want their break- 
fasts for once.” 


But arguing thus, they still walked on; 
and, as it poe marched right into the 
lion’s mout When it was too late, even 
for women as they were, to retreat, they 
found themselves right in the midst of 
Prussian and Russian soldiers, who, up to 
that moment, had been pouring their fire 
against Luneberg. There was, however, 
just then, a momentary forced cessation of 
hostilities on the side of the assaulting 
party, and, in fact, the French were rapidly 
gaining the advantage. An accident had 
occurred. Close beside Johanna and Caro- 
line, a cart laden with cartridges had been 
overturned, and its contents were strewed 
on the ground. No one was near it save a 
dead trooper or two, and one who was just 
expiring. Caroline, tender and thoughtful 
woman, ran up to this wretch, and held a 
draught of milk to his dying lips, but Jo- 
hanna clasps her hands crying out : 

“Rouleaux! rouleaux! Come quick, and 
— Caroline !” 
took the cartridges for rouleaux of 
coin, which they somewhat resemble. Jo- 
hanna and her companions both wore la 
white aprons ‘with big pockets, not |i 

of on the stage, but good sub- 
stantial ones, fit to holda half-quartern loaf. 
Johanna filled these as quickly as she could 
i her = up, quite oblivious of the bul- 
from Luneberg, which hailed round her 
—as oblivious of them, in her thirst for 
ng quickly rich, as was Caroline, from 
better, holier motive. In after-times, | 
of gratitude which beamed 
dying soldier's eyes, the broken 
of blessing which 


i 


} 


eager eyes and 
y employed in 
that, which in- 


ment is speedily . A ian 
colonel rides hastily up. He has no idea of 
of the girl's self-deception. He hastily 
dubs her in his mind—a mind heated by 
the excitement of action—as an ardent hero- 
ine aspiring to aid his troops in their tem- 


My brave ! those 
w will 
not hold ; fil oueken t i 
here, young woman!” (to Caroline, who 
still knelt by the dying), “do the 
one goes, the other can come back!” 
possible. "Fe > them —s 

ear the girl A 
and indeed, as ber retreat was Oy tho thane 


cut off by a body of advancing troops, to go 

back was impossible, to forward inedve. 

able. Her acceptance Se 

was, however, as prom ready as 

ceien tnd sett eumasted Gam 
bustling, and 
lets whistled 
mortal fear. 





who had directed the milk-girl's efforta, rode 
ready to drop off his 





And thereupon, one of the stragglers, who 
could not comprehend what that grand, ter- 
rible fierce soldier could want with her 
apron, now half-dirty, stained with blood 
and the moisture of her w brow, fell 
back at the word of command, and pres- 
ng ber mind about Grimm, 


ently, chai 
she slowly followed in the rear of the army, 
who acknowledged her as its preserver, and 


who by this time had hoisted her apron 
in front of th® troops, as an ensign and 
emblem of how a great victory had been 


won, 

Arrived at Luneberg, our milkmaid—w ho, 
as yet, knew not she might place the adjec- 
tive fortunate before her name—went at 
once to the house of her mother, who (a poor 
widow) gained hard bread and little enough 
salt by charing and washing. She feared, 
perhaps, to return to Grimm, where hero- 
ism was likely to kick the beam when 
weighed against the loss of mewy ! ils of 
milk, wasted or seized by thirsty fellows as 
lawful spoil, and for which she had not the 
means of paying. She claimed the shelter 
of the maternal roof, and related her adven- 
ture to her mother, not without many re- 
proaches on the part of that virtuous ma- 
tron, for interfering among a parcel of rap- 
scallion soldiers, who ate, drank, and 
devoured that night at the expense of Lune- 
berg. 

ut Johanna'’s triumph rose next da: 
with the sun. The King of Prussia toc 
possession of the city, and the first act of 
royalty, was to make a proclamation for the 
owner of the White Apron, who was by no 
means backward in creeping forth from her 
obscurity. 

That night a grand uet was held at 
the Schloss Luneberg, Johanna sat at 
the monarch’s right hand. Kobust and 
florid as she was, no belle attracted such uni- 
versal notice or admiration as this furtunate 
milkmaid. Her glowing hair was called 

vyiden, her ruddy cheeks blooming, and 
xr form was admired for its strength, if it 
was not exactly extolled for grace. Success 
is your true beautifier—the elixir which 
bestows youth aud beauty, and which fails 
in its effect only when the sun of Fortune 
sets. The girdle of Good luck once thrown 
round the thickest waist, it becomes to 
e beholder as slender as Venus's own, 
and those who blind the goddess has mys- 
tified by the bandagéof ber own eyes, are, at 
any time, ready to swear black is white, or, 
as in Johanna’s case, red is yellow. 

And amidst all this, Caroline's name was 
not beard. 

One heart at least was captivated by this 
heroine in spite of herself. The big Prus- 
rian colonel must have his fancy captivated 
by this close approximation to the heroic 
maid of his heated brain. Among the toasts 
drank to Johanna Stegen, his response was 
the loudest, his praise the most broadly ex- 





But—every medal has its reverse side—-— 
what a pity! 

In the midst of all these rejoicings, and 
just as great things were in contemplation 
for Johanua, who seems to have been re- 
garded asa second Joan of Arc, just when one 
may suppose the Prussian colonel was to 
find leisure to prosecute his romantic suit 
—-Lo! the French returned and retook 
Luneberg. Dire event! which the poor 
Lunebergers deplored, and which was pos- 
itive ruin to our heroine, whose temporary 
elevation had served to point ber out asa 
mark for the vengeance of the infuriated 
French soldiery. Johanna, thrown down 
from her lofty pedestal, was metaphorically 
speaking, obliged to grovelin the mud, and 
literally might have been trampled to death, 
except for hiding herself, which she did for 
many dayr, ina dark dismal cellar, indett- 
ed for sustenance solely to, the good offices of 
neighbors, and to Caroline, who brought 
ber in milk from Grim, and, who unnoticed 
and unrewarded, was no doubt much hap- 
pier than the heroine cowering in ber dis- 
mal cellar, expecting bourly death—or 


A PATEFUL GEM 
The belief in the occult potency of gems 
or evil, is one of the oldest super 
of the buman mind. Ever sine 
have been known aml \al- 
ued, it has been believed that they exercised 
powerful influence, for good or evil, 
on their possessors. They have been worn 
as amulets to exorcise evil spirits and to 


the amethyst prevented intoxication, the 


diamoud gave o¢ and fortune in war 
the topaz wasa against infection, and 
so on. The largest diamond in the world 








fortune. Many years ago 

Borneo tried to buy it from him, and offered 
in exchange $600,000, two war bri, fully 
equipped, and a large quantity of military 
stores ; but all in vain. 

This superstition is not coufined yo 

or the semi-civilized of this. A y 
great accomplishments, and one who had 
considerable experience of life —none other 
than the wife of © n Burton, the re- 
nowned African —has just published 
a book, in which she foretells much peril, 
to England, and especially to Queen Victoria, 
if that sovereign persists in retaining in her 
the celebrated Kobi noor diamond. 
stone has always had a bad reputation. 
lt is said, though without sufficient reason, 
to have been discovered in the mines of 
Golconda, and that in consequence of some 
terrible deed of cruelty perpetrated on its 
fluder, his dying curses still cling to it. 

According to Mrs. Burton's history of the 
gem it has always brought misfortune to its 
possessors. The first and second owners 
were each driven from their kingdoms, and 
those who fell heirs to thém were strangled 
or assassinated one after another, in a dis- 
agreeably monotonous way. A great con- 
queror—a King of Persia named Nadir Shah 
—swept over the East, and carried every- 
thing before bim until he reached Delhi, 
and carried the Kohinoor off with him. He 
was soon after assassinated, and his jewels 
stolen. Its next pe Was pot <d; the 
two next had their eyes put out, and so on, 
disaster ever following the stone till it 
came into the possession of Runjeet Sing, 
the Lion ofthe Punjab. He died soon after ; 
then his son was poisoned, and at brief in- 
tervals his son and great-grandson were 
awassinated, Anarchy followed ; then came 
the conquest ofthe Punjaub, and the British 
came into possession of the stone. 

Mrs. Burton follows its fortunes to Eng- 
land, and shows how Lord Dalhousie, who 
sent it to the Queen, died soon after; that 
the Duke of Wellington, who gave the first 
stroke tothe new cutting, died three months 
later, and that the Queen's own husband 
died a little later. She conjures the Queen 
to discard the stone, and never wear it n, 
for ill-fortune of the most pronounced kind 
is always connected with it. She says that 
this singular apy oa of the gem was re- 
vealed to her inadream, which a subsequent 


examination of its history confirmed. 
0 


TAMING A RAT. 


A young bedridden woman has lately 
had an interesting experience with a mon 
strous rat. She resided with her mother 
and two sisters, ina couple of hurable apart- 
ments in Liverpool. Ou account of the efforts 
of her mother and sisters to support their 
home, the invalid was frequently left alone 
for hours. When all was quiet a huge rat first 
made his appearance through an apperture 
inacloset. The sick girl, having no fear 
of rodents, threw some crumbs from her 
table, but for several dave the big rat de 
clined and ventured no fe her than a head's 
length beyond the hole.  Flaally he took 
courage and rushed out for the morsel 
thrown by the feeble hands; still he made 
as little delay as possible until the time 
grew ripe for closer acquaintance. The 
invalid gradually induced his ratship to 
make nearer advances, and he began to lin 
ger after the daily meal, and gambol about 
the floor unti! the first strange footstep fell 
upon the threshold, and then he was off 
like a flash. Then it became one of the 
poor sick girl's whims to have her rat's 
daily portion specially laid by, and the 
fierce looking and anomalous pet at leugth 
was coaxed to run up the side of the table 
and nibble his dinner beside his kindly 
mistress, Even then he could not be in 
duced to stay if the most stealthy footfall 
was heard near the door. At last he per 
mitted himself to be fondled without any 
treacherous resistance, and the sick girl had 
not the least fear of him. He was never 
heard at night, nor was there any other rat 
about the premises. Then the feeble hand 
could serve the strange pet no longer, nor 
could the poor girl be left alone long 
enough to assure the tamed rodent that it 
was safe to come out. She died, and all 
efforts to call him out of his place were una 
vailing. The sick girl had had him in « 
tame condition for nearly six months. 


EMIGRATION FROM AMERICA. 


A movement is being made to obtain em 

rantsfrom this country to New South 

fales, aud, though it promises to carry a 
shipload or more of mechanics and farmers 
away from us, no steady tide of such emi 
gration is likely to set in. Those who de 
sire to make the venture are required 
have some trade or oecu 
atives in Australia. They are promised | 
supplies of food and bedding in a packet 
ship, and also on their arrival at Syduey to 
be permitted to live on board the vessel for | 
two days, and those desirous of going to 





worse. 

But this terrible condition, which lasted 
many bitter days, was terminated at length 
by the report ofa large body of Prussians, 
advancing on Lueverg; and now, as the 
French at last evacuated Luneberg, our he- 
| Toine once more emerged from her obscur- | 
ity, and threw herself at the king's feet. 

Her sorrows ended there. Her merits | 
were atonce recognized; she was patron- 
ized by some of the female connections of 
her Prussian admirer. Following the army 
su uently into Prussia, she was at once 
placed on the full pay of a colonel, and sent 
to a pension to be educated for her future 
rank in life—a nobleman’s spouse. Henve- 
forth the life of Johanna Stegen became one 
of uninterupted prosperity. At the close of | 
| the war she married the man, whose per- | 
| emptory orders were in reality the cause of 
| her being famous. History te!is us no more 
of her. “pid education refine her? Did she 
| ever think of Caroline Burger, in the latters 
| obscurity, or aid the comrade who shaved | 
| her peril, but not her good fortune? It is 

believed not. She whom we have called 
| Caroline, lived and died, obscure and hum- 
| ble, perhaps not less happy; even ber real 
| name was not known by the old inhabitant | 
of the Schloss Luneberg, from whose lips 
this little narrative was gathered years ago 
| and who could boast of having both seen | 
and spoken to, the famous heroine of Lune- | 
berg, Johanna Stegen, by no means the first, 
nor in all likelihood the last, to whom ber 








if the | fortune has called in a fit of caprice, and 
herself, | loaded with unmerited favors. 


— 
Tw life is like an inn, in which the 
soul spends a few moments on its journey. 


}eome difficulties. 


country districts, are promised free on 
by rail or steamboat. The tables showing | 
rates of wages and cost of living in New | 
South Wales exhibited by the Goverment of | 
that colony at the Centennial Exhibition 
looked as though they mi ht have been pre 

1 for such places as Vhilade\phia or 
New York, although house servants, cooks, 
&c., obtain higher wages than here. There 
is no evidence that New South Wales offers | 
any advantages to people without money | 
that cannot be obtained in this country out- | 
side of the large cities ; and those who have 
laid up a little money are not likely to be 
tempted away from home. Several applica 
tions have been made, however, for persous 
desirous of trying a new land, an emigrant 
packet ship will ieave New York for syd- 
ney February 1. 

—_— - -— 

Svuccess grows out of struggles to over 
If there were no difficul 
ties there would be no success. If there 
were nothing to struggle for Uhere would be 
nothing achieved. There is a hill before 
us, Which all active spirits to 
mount ; Ubey run, they toil, they strugyle, 
they rise. 


endeavor 


—_ -_> -__ 

Livise with Howon.—The shortest 
and surest way to live with honor in the 
world is to be in reality what you would 
appear lo be; and if we observe we shall 
find that all buman virtues increas 
strength by the practioe and experience of 
them. 


aru 


—~P 
Mone helpful than all wisdom is one 
draught of human pity that will not for 
sake us 


the wicked machinations of en- 
emies. Each of them had special virtue ; | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


HEBWS NOTES. 


A New Haven firm is making 200 suits 
for Haytion soldier. 


Tue Social Science Assoctation te holding 
its anneal meeting in Boston. 


Tueae are 311,007 volumes and 100,000 
pamphlets in the library of Congress. 

New Exutanp contemplates going into 
the business of raising beets for sugar maa- 
ufacturing purposes. 

Six steam street cars of the Ransom 
patent are to be Introduced on the Market 
strvet line, Philadelphia. 


GaLveston, Texas, paves her streets 
with the stone ballast brought to that port 
in ships seeking cotion cargues. 

Vimeinia wants her Supreme Court 
Judges elected by the pec to hold their 
offices during their good vier. 


Socrmtizs have been formed in many of 
the New England States to provide hot meals 
and soft | for itinerant tramps. 


Sar brush, which has hitherto been re- 


garded as valueless, is my t — -ageale 
sold for fuel by the cord in Nevada. 


Jounnatiom ia the rage with the San 
Francisco achool boys, and about a dozen 
schools have thelr representative papers, 


Tux Central Hotel and several adjoining 
buildings at Long Branch were burned on 
Thursday morning,Jan. Lith. Loss $40,000, 


Tue Williamsport saw-mills cut 180,000, 
000 feet of lumber last year, or frum 17,000, 
000 to 40,000,000 less than the preceding 
one. 


In California wheat growing is yieldi 
rreturns than gold mining ever did. 
in a few years the whole area of that 

State bids fair to be turned into one vast 
wheat fleld. 


Tun Alexandria Carette says that the in 
fluence of the whipping post as a punish 
ment for petty crimes has been so beneficial 
in Virginia, that ite use has spread to nearly 
every county in the state. 


It is announced that carrier pigeons are 
to be stationed on Anticosti, the Magdalen 
Islands, etc., to enable mariners cast away 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence to communi- 
cate with the people on the south shore. 


In preparing the ground for new univer- 
sity schools in Oxford, England, the re 
mains of what is supposed te have been an 
ancient Hritish vil » dating back perhaps 
two thousand years have been found. 


TUE exports of domestic cotton goods from 
New York, for the last fifty-two weeks 
reached 74,450 packages, against 41,005 last 
year. For the years 1870 to INT4, inclusive, 
the shipments averaged [6,581 packages. 

Dar. PeTREMAN, the distinguished geo 
arapher, is now in Loudon, consulting with 
the promoters of a new Artic expedition, 
It is to be @ private undertaking, set on foot 
by the united yacht clubs of the Kingdom. 


Tar Chicago Tribune saya that the hand 
some soni of $16,000) has been ralsed in 
Chicago as a fund for the maintainance and 
education of the two sous of lies, the Evan 
glist, author of © Hold the Fort,” &e., who 
was killed in the Ashtabula railway acci 
dent. 


Tue School Board of Loudon want a 
Royal Commission to consider the best 
manner of reforming and simplifying the 
Knglish metho! of spelling, they being of 
the opinion that the present method places 
a great difleulty in the way of learning to 
read, 

Ma. Canrenten, of Evaneville, Indiana, 
has conveyed by deed to trustees, property 
tothe amount of $250,000 for a public library, 
park, and gallery of atin thateity. Any 


REVIEWS. 


A. S. Hannes &Co. New York, an 
ounce the publication of “ The Magazine 
of Amerean History,” the parpose of which 
la to supply to persons engaged in histerical 
stiinly a regular avenue of communication 
with each other, and the geveral public, It 
is to be edited by Mr. in Austin Mevena, 
Librarian of the New York Historical Bo 
o*. If sufficient be obtain- 
ed, it will be published in monthly num- 
bers of 64 pages each, at $5 per annum. 

Wrath a few years past, succeeding the 
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Coon Hoon s as usually 
be accompanied with a 


by Albert Coggawell 46 Beekman St., 
York. The receipes are from the collection 
ofa practical he , made for her 
own use, and will help many « housewife 
to improve her table, and reduce expen- 
ane 

ne ES 


PLEASANT WORDS. 


fome people's No” is plessanter than the 
grouty " Yee" which ts sometimes snapped 
out In anewer to a request 
A pleasant dewi done in «a pleasant way 
varrios double satiamfction We fully appre 
ciate the many kind werls whieh aeoompany 
the renewal of subseriptions to the Post, 
peelally such as come from He long-time 
friends, and make a few catracts showing 
the general epirtt prevailing among our 
readers 
“Thave been reading the Post twenty Ave 
years, [tia tike bright sunshine, for it sheds 
life ard light on all ite surroundings 
KM. Wiektam, Salem, Neb 
“Loonsider the Post « tiret-ctass literary 
paper, and my wife thinks she cannot do 
without it.” 
Thos No McoLe.uny, Plessantvile, Mo 
I have boon @ subsortter to tre Post for ten 
yours and lave not tise! Utes papers in 
ihattime de not know how to get along 
without them” 
Mus. J. 8 Lem, Orete, Neb 
“The welcome appearance of my life long 
friewl, he dear okt Post, romtads me afresh 
of tne lows lL have been feeiiug for two weeks 
pest of lie hon-arrival ” 
Fannie horse Feo bos, Haltimore, Md 





Ithae been in my fathers family for twenty 
seven yours, over since | was a child.’ 
Mus We. Mttorr, Angelica, N.Y 
“Tam the wife and daughter of bditors, and 
on that account, | presume, | take more in 
terest in the Post, It is over Uiirty youre 
since | commenced taking It. Ihave ail my 
papers bound” 
HM. BALDWIN, Meadville, Pa 
The newspapers also are full of apprecta 
tive notices, as witness the following 
We commend to our reasere Tak Batun 
DAT EVENING Poet, one of thé oldest and 
best liierary papers lie pages are Ailed with 
fret clase = stories, ——e sketches, 
amusing articies, poctry, ote Nothing bas 
been spared to take the Pomt ome of the 
imowt interesting literary journals Thre Ke 
publioan, Honma, La 


Tuk MATURDAY Kvaeniag Post has long 
al the bewl] of tite tiet ot weekly literar 







treme 





money left over Mr. Carpenter wishes 
should be put into « statue of bimeelf for | 
the park. 


Tuene have just been exported tom 
Boston and New York since Jan. | some 
thing Hke 115,000 packages of cotton goods, | 
against (0,000 packages in the correspond 
ing portion of IST. About a pweek ago, | 
there was a shipment of 2,500 packages of 
goods from Boston to Zanzibar, mostly cot 
tons. 

THE receipts for the first three quarters 
of the year of 1876, from the 12,008 miles of 
French railways pow open, amount to ®1, 
200,000 more than for the corresponding 
period in IS75, but the average reeripis per 
mile were somewhat decreased. The total 
receipts were $126,200,000, | 


Acconpinge to the Registrar General's 
returo the deaths from smallpox, in Low 
don, England, rose last week to one hun 
dred and sixteen against seventy-five the 
previous week. The metropolitan hospitals 
vontained eight hundred and fifty nine 
small-pox patients on Saturday last, against | 
eight hundred and twenty-three the pre 
vious Saturday About two hundred cases 
were refused admission during the week, 
all available beds being occupie. 





j 





jon, or else rel. | 


} ed by the scientists is thal Ube 
| dees not move so rapidl> from New York 


tmetuts, 


FRANCE has under consideration the pas 
sage of a law compelling the land ow:ers 
and Lenants to wage systematic warfare up- | 
on Insecta obnoxious to vegetation. As | 
early as 1732 an edict in that country com | 
manded all farmers to destroy the caterpil- | 
lates on their lands under a penalty of 50 
The law was renewed in 1777, and 
againin L757. A law passed in 17M) is 
still in existence, but practically null, hence 
the agitation of a new statute on the sub 
ject. 


Tue Journal of Commerce has been inves 
tigating the length of time it takes to trans 
mit @ message over the Atlantic cable. The 
fire@eignual is felt in four tenths of a see 
ond; As many as seventeen words have 
been sentover the Atlantic cable 
minute. .Fifteen can easily 


in one 
be sent under 


| pressure, and twelve words a minute isa 


good working rate. A fact not yet explain 


electricity 


to Londoy a in the opposite direction 


Tae President, some weeks ago, ad- | 


} dressed the principal maritime nations of 


Europe on the subject of American surveys 
of inter-ocean canal routes across the Isth 
mus of Darien, and the conclusions reached 
that it be 
Keplies have 
of these 


by the commission, siaygrest tig 
made and international work 
been recived from seme 
all of which are favorable to the 
prosecution of the work in) the manner 
stated. The prospects of an early under 
taking of this great enterprise are now fa 
vorable, and the Presideut will urge that it 
be commenced at the earliest practicable 
dlay;. 


govern 


Tue Sacramento (Cal.) Hee tells us that 
the savings bank of that city has more mon 
ey inits vaulls than it can tovest to the 
profit of ite depositors. It says the mana 
gers of the bank have decided not to recieve 
any more deposits for the present One 
count of December, January and February 
being dull months, they do not expect any 


great demand for loans, and hence the rea 
eon for their course of action. In view of 
this decision the Hee inquires: © When, in 


did any other 
recieve interest 


the history of this comutry, 
thank to 
bearing depawits ? . 


savings decline 








entry ita thigh toral 
nakes Ila Welcome, safe, aad trusted wleile 
to te family elrote, while ite stories lack 
tet on He Uiribling bnbetost beeremary be hoop 
ti pemders auatously awaiting Ue wookly 
visits of the paper Tt in tot saying tor 
much to say hat tine BATURDAY BP VENING 


preepeons cf taba e 





Vomt is the elthest, emtest, cleapent, treet 
lated test eoferlhaining Woelkiy puager prile 
jisteesl tue Chie eomntry Mullen, Montiwetls, 


Mu 

AMUN Une Weekliogn We Know Of the tore 
iesifable paper than Ure old aud well kKiown 
Pitladelphia MBATURDAY KVENING Post 
now published by Bennett & Fiteh It eon 
taines @ large quantity of reading matter 
wlaptet to any bouseliold, mad be constantly 
carrying twoor tiree serial Wales, by weil 
koown authors, far superion te toast of Ure 
weeklies whieh Unrive more upon Ube borrt tite 
aud teprobable tian upon ehaater literary 
fiction The paper mee large Uiat trees be 








‘A totringe Gpon tiueh Ubat is itberemtiog te 
tee general reader areal erateraetom alincemt 
every vVarlety of sulyert the Chasettc, Lewis 
tnen, Pa 

PuMAtT popular literary paper the Sarun 

|uay FR VONING Post. baw fewer ly teow 
thal beeprove bin appemrance atl team teal 
vo oral few features aided Porover balla 

. ost tas tbethl ite own White 

cores of fivale have cone atl mete armel 
poets forgotton i teatiy familiow tt tea on 
on fegularly tora gonetal That it tee 





le 
hetd Ite position so long, aud iste day sogreat 
fe te 


“favorite are evitences oo 








Keo of eco lloner ltm pe ts are 
CA perience! beowspaper ¢ * how 
to make @ fret rate paper fiw are 
tiomen of high reputation in tustuvowms cir 
atwl there is every remem to believe all obi 
patrons of the Post -amb the Uhousauds of 
new coos which w trust it nay secure wil 
| have ewery remson te be ghatifiest at the old 
Post having Come tote such exoetbent hands 
The Dost certatuly foods aud rewle wei atu 
ivesa large ateountoft reading, atl «a wery 
attractive variety for a thieelerate sulmecrip 
tion price New York Comte Monthly 
Tek heliiay number of the Mat 
EveNinGg Post, pullishel at i ms 
street, Philadeiptiia “hy Tenet) & bit 
tains many features of special iit . 
the least attractive being the fine « 
" Howare which wiornee Ure fest pe 
*@ Warning Vr all whe diapense of puarta 
New Year tospitalities It ale 
first chapters of a translatio Vy 
Dratedet’s great tervel Micteorel “ 
Mies M F&F Hraedhion am Hienry W 
alan bobetes fimole « t 
! if 
eo rta y lemeor 
‘ 
li say back agai 
Iirrmekiyr Dinnees Youre Another is 
active in gatbeting @tel careful to peu «! 
hewlis, aiwayes having @ geerl « 
Miscellany ated sound literals Th 
lyn brady Pines des * Ue prosper .* 
enpoyeal for twenty «! yearey 
= - -_> 
AIDS TO TEMP FRANCE 
Very es o te x tade i 
England \ . val 
fully | ‘ ‘ shiment of 
eoanforta “ ‘ re okie 
ting drith is * od » af Mea Ihr 
Hawes, a " t cyte i” emul 
the diseen tf and bead fend of dintag coms 
ddrive proeeprle le hh sheps W hile « ho 
mer are dingy and dreary, the latter are 
just the reverse, so the young workmen gulp 
down their anpalala fimwl ancl Chen go 
for the glass which ebrlales Mr. Kath 
bene, the philanthrop member for Liver- 
pool, stated reeently af a meeting in that 
ety during the previews week, the British 


Workman Publi 


Hose Company had sold 
TSS gallons of bea, Cooma, and coffee, in 75, 
000) portions, and the Lakings were $112,026 
Phe ebject of the company is to give all the 
comforts of the public houses without its 
temptations. In proof of the gains of public 
houses, be mentioned that $50,000 was 
offered for the lease and goodwill of one 
opposite the Liverpool Sailors’ Home 


GOOD BOOKS FOR ALL, 


Oatlay ef Meney. 


The numerous letter recetved concern 
ing our offer of books as premiums for o> 
| taining new subscriber, show that there le 
| a preference for having a few books for one's 
owt property, rather than to read and then 
| return a larger number. 
| We accordingly substitute the following 
offer, for Lhe one heretafore made. 

We will send postpaid, one of the vol- 
| umes from the list below as « premium to 
any one sending the names of two new sub- 
| seribers, withthe subscription price, § 3.00 
for nach. 

The list le made up of works by some of 
the beet known author, which every person 
of a moderate degree of literary culture 
will desire to read. They are not cheap pe 
per editions, but handsomely bound, and 
such as cost 61,35 to $150 at retail. 

Lie’ eF Deena. 


CM ARLES DICERE® Woane. 
Piet wien. 

S -Oliver Twist and Oirietmas Gtortes. 
~— bey amd Ron. 
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« We caunet feel at home without the Post | 


fraja | , Lite and orway. 
rom the Geranan of Boe RM ny 
Oustic Daly Hy Annie Keary 

A Marriage th» High Lite. By Octave 


Pouiliet 
Vround, oF, 


» Dangerous ieee. 
Tieniehip Hy Mre. Bloomfetd Moore. 


at An Od Oona i Hy Mre Oliphant. 

The Prime Minister. By Anthony Trot- 
Ties of te Argonauts aint othe: Stories. 
nn 70 Sane Ry Nathaniel Haw- 
The House of the Seven Gables. By Na- 


thaniet Haw ee 
CS Breakfast Table. By 


Pa 
~~ 


ther 
The Autocrat of the 
Oliver Wendell Hoimes 


Sf fire aSebant ay Raby hy 





nnes 
39 _Mtories of Exile, 
oo sad “ Lntetiont. 
“ “ " Tragedy, 
a o “ Lite. 
“ “ ~ Le 
“ ed " Loewe 
“ ” * Romano 
“ ‘ " Mystery 
" “ OCometly 
“A © OD bit 
oe ' Herotem 
” ' Portane 


The above Wi volumes are « cofiection of 
stories ard shetehes by the best authors, pub. 
lished umder the tithe of Littie Claadoa ° 
They tnetude some of he ohotcest writings of 
K Huiwor Lytion, Harriet Prescott Hpo 
Rdgar A. Poe. W. Db. Howells, Bret 
wte., ote 


. 


GRORGE ELIOT'S Womas 
Adam ede 
Daniel Deronda, Val 1 
“ “ ‘ | 
Felts Hot 
Middiemaroh, Voit 
i 


ot Homeota 
Moone of Clerteal Life and Silas Marner 








© The Mill on the F howe 
Linnaa’ oF wOnpenes 
 Womlers of Optics Ty FF Marton 
“ Tiunder and Ligntaing Ry 
W lite Fonville 
“s Heat By Achille Caain 
“a Intelligence of Animate Ry 
Eiriest Meonmaut 
of “ Kayo see Years Ago By 
FP lelanove 
wr ‘ Adventures on the Great 
Hurting tiroumia of the 
Workd ity Vietor Meunier 
. " Pompeii acd the Pompeians. 
iy tees Moonter 
o " The Aun By Ametee Gull 
lereetny 
o (jlass Making Hy A San. 
ea, 
”~ The Sublime in Netere§ By 
F le Lancyve 
a A ret iteeture My M Le 
fevre 
! “ Of the Human Boly By A 
Le Pileur 
: Acoustics Hy BR Raton 
13 The Hettom of the See By 
N  Mepere 
tT halien Ascenta ty F Me 
' “ee 
Ikelily Mtrength anol Seill By 
4 le pping 
6 beoapes ly F Bernard 
The Heavens My (Ohartes 
F iamimnarion 
1” ltallan Art By Loute V tadot. 
, ‘ buropean Art Hy Loulse Vie 
het 
» ~ Meteors Hy Zureherand Mar 
olle 
a Grectetton Hy Marion and 
Prof Mehele De Vere 
~ Pieetricity Hy Batlle and Dr 
JW Armatrong 
a Water Hy Gaston Tissamtior 
a The Moen By Ametee Guill 
le ’ 
Engraving By George De 
lewis 
~ hewipeure Hy Lovie V tact 
‘Arma amt Armor Hy M P 
Lacan be 
Mountain Alventures. By J 
‘ *y 
wis amt Prectoae 








Mlenee Hy Loute Dreulafedt 

Japan in Gur lmy Compiiel Oy Hayant 
Taylor 
Wikd Men ant Wilt Heaets Hy Lieut 
Ceol Caceres ‘ umming 
Traveleain Arabia Compiled by Bayard 
Tay lor 
Travels in Sou Africa Comptiat by 
Hayant Taylor 

“4 Woomters of the Yellowstene Compiiead 


by James Richanteon 
The Lake Kegions of Central Africa. Com 
pilel by Bayant Taylor 
» Ceotral Asia Compilat by Bayard lay 
low 
Siam, The Lanmt of White Elephants 
Compile by George BB Bacon 
, Jules Verne » Stortes of Adventures 
» Titeombs Letters to Young People, By 
tor J ) Holland 
© Bitter Sweet, A Poem by Dr. J. G. Hol 
land 
In making out the list of such books as 
+ wanted, use the numbers only 
Address all communications and make all 
lers payable to 
BENNETT & FITCH, 
Tz6 Sansom St., Vhiladelphia, Pa. 


e 


Preast ny officials state that the increase 
of the national debt during December ($3,- 
WS, I4u 30) sowing te the unpreeedeated 
deerease in the receipts from customs, which 
amounts to over three millions for the month; 
als, to the large disbursements, 
seven millions alone being disturbed on ae 
count of pensions The exports during the 
mouth were largely in excess of the imports. 


owing 


Re Goop to Yoursstr ror Oncs, if 
trouble! with a bad Cough or Cold, use Dr, 
Jayne's Expectorant, « sure remety for 
Asthma, Pleurisy, &¢., as well as Throaé 
Complaints 
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4 DBEA 
She showel me roses In my morn! dream. 
he ~~ freah and exquisite of hue, 


In ne earthly pasture could I deem 
Things of such grace and beauty ever grew) 
The hand that beld them owned no mortal | 
1, 
gue bat sone dend for , and on her face 
Glanecing. I tostant felt wiat) to boobed 
To track the seoret of her dwelling piace 
Turning Ue Bowers about, hereye met mine, 
“UO give one rose to mer “Not yet, she | 


eaid, 
Then metiad like a cloud at day's decline, 
Pototing he blossoms apward as sie fed | 


i oi 


| 


IDINA. 


BY MRS. MERRY WOOD, 


AUTHOR OF RAST LYNNE” 


(Tite story was commence! in No tv, Vol 
f Hack numbers can always be obtainet.| 


CHAITER XXIL. 


HLASK PRIAKT'® THREATS 





Sending Edina’s note of the demise to 
Major Raynor by a servant, Frank carried 
these lines and the Doetor's better to his 
chamber ; thereby obeying injunctions, bat 
nevertheless wondering at them very much, 
What could bis uncle have to say to hin 
necessitating secresy” Hreaking the seal, 
he ran his eyes over the almost il 
legible lines, that the dying bands had 
traced. 


My vran Nevrnew Frank 
see you | ought not to have put it off so 
bering Hat this closing seene has come Upon 
me somewhat euddenly, and now | cannet 
write all Lought to, and should wish, and I 
muet, of hecemetty, write ay oy! 

Are wou conscious of «hanger * 
* you committe! any aet at could 
bring you umder the arm of the law! If ae, 
take care of yourself A drewiful ramor was 
whispered in ~ care hy Andrew Float, con 
necting you with the hitherto unexplained 
fate of Hell, the miner | charged Float to be 
silent «nd | think he will be, forhe tea Kind 
and goolman andonly spoke to me that I 
might pol you on your quant and | ques 
toned Blase Pellet. from whom Float had 
heant it. Pellet was sullen, obstinate, wou 
mt say much, but he did aay he could hang 
you, aivl weuldde it Ho you offemield him or 
yvul yourselfin tie way Ll eoukd not get an 
Baten more from him. amd it wae nota sub 
Jeet that | caret to minutely inquire tate, oF 
could pursue openly 

My hoy, you know beet what grounds there 
may be for this balf breathed accusation 
whether any or vwoue I have hanily had a 
minute's peaoe since It feachwl me, now 
three weeks age, in fet. tt haa. 1 beliewe, 
brought on the crisis with me somewhat 
before it weukl offer wise have come At 
one moment LT aay to myself Gat it ts a 
malicious invention, en Infamous lie I 
know my boy Frank toe well to helewe 
this. of oor ole againest bins, the nent 
moment Tahudier at the tale and the poset 
bility of whet may bave been enacted. Per 
haps UWrough passion oor aceklent or | 
grow confueat, | know not what | would 
-a) 

Mhomy boy. my nephew, my dear brother 
Henry's only ehiht! my heart te aching with 
diemay amideult Lido beliewe you are in 
foeent of all totention te harm trout omy 
sight is @rowing dim Take care of yoursel/ 
Hide yoursell [nest be (and you best know 
Whether there be need. of not) from Hhase 
Pellet. It ishe who would be yourenemy [eee 
it, aml Auirew Float sees ft hough we 
know not why of wherefore, Ine rhecure 
nook of hie wide workd, shelter yoursell from 
him Tf he dow twteed bold power tn his 
bam! itmay be vou: only chance of safety 
lean wri he more God ble and help 
you! Farewell, Your loving and anxious 
Usocer Hvan 









Frank Raynor may have drawn many a 
deep breath in his life, but never so deep a 
one as he drew now, Mechanically he 
folded the letter, and placed it in an inner 
pocket, 

“Are you there, sir?” 

The question came from outside the door, 
In the wolee of one of the servants, Frank 
opened it 

“Laneh is on the table, sir.” 

“Is it?" returned Frank, half bewildered 





“LI don't want any to-day, James. Just 
say so. Lam going out for a stroll.” 
The letters from Cornwall were never 


delivered at Eagies’ Nest until the mida«lay 
post, Frauk took his hat, and went out; 
bending bis steps whithersoever they chose 
to take him, so that he might be alone 

Strollingon mechanically, in deep thought, 
he plunged into a dark coppice, and asked 
himself what he was todo. The letter had 
disturbed him ino ne common degree. It 
had taken all his spirit, all his elasticity out 
of him; aud that was saying a great deal of 
Frank Raynor. 

“1 wish | could hang Blase Pellet!" he 
burst forth tn his torment and perplexity 
“Hie deserves it richly. To disturb my 
poor uncle with his malicious tongue! Sneak!” 

But Frank was unconsciously unjust. it 
was net Dr. Ravnor that Blase Deliet had 
diaturbed. To do Blase justioe he was vexed 
that the Doctor should hawe beard tt, for he 
held him in great respect and would tet 
willingly have grieved him. la an esiime 
ment, when Hlase had taken rather more 
to drink than was quite necessary—a very 
rare ooourrence With him, alnwest unpre 
cedented-——ne had dropped the dangerous 
words to Andrew Float 

“Yes, 1 must bide myself from him, as 
my unele says, resumed Frank, referring 
to the adviee in the letter. «The could be adan 
gerous enemy. For my own sake) fon— 
every lxxly s sake, I must keep miyself where 
he cannet find me.” 

Emerging from the coppice to the open 
ground, Prank lifted his eyes, and saw, 
standing near him, the man in grey, whom 
they had christened the Tiger Ile was 
leaning against the tree with bent head and 
folded arms, apparently in deep thought 
All in a moment, just as a personal fear of 
him had rushed over (Charles, so did it now 
rush over Frank. His brain grew dizzy. 

Por the notion somehow struck him that 
the man Was hot wanting Charles at al! 
Bat that be might be an emissary of Blase 


Pellet'’s, come bere to look after bim- 
self 
. . . . . . . . 


Jdobu Jetty was the local carpenter. A 
master in a small way. His workshop 
was inthe village, Grasemere, hard by 
Ragles’ Nest; his dwelling-house was on 
the common, already told of. In this honse 
he lived with his sister, Esther Jetty; a 
gaid woman, more than ten years older 
than himeelf; he being a smart, talkative, 
active, and very intelligent man of two or 
three-and4thirty. The house, which they 
rented of Major Raynor, was langer than 


they uired, and Esther Jetty was in the 
habit of letting a sitting and bed room in it 
when she could find a desirable kudiger to 


ageupy them. 

Om the Thursday in Passion Week, when 
the was in the midst of her house cleaning 
for Raster, and in the act of polishing the 
outside of her spare sitting-room window, in 
which ~y St with “ Lodgings” weit- 
ten on it, noticed a man in choathes, 
who was sauntering up from direction 
of the railway station, an overcoat on his 
arm, and a good-siaed black bag in his 


“Some traveler from Loudon,” decided 
Esther Jetty, tarning round to gaze at him ; 
for a stranger in the quiet place was quite 


| while he spoke. 


| ones of his voloe were courteous also, pot 


nee, 


1 wautel to | ed 
chiefly of egys and bread-and-butter, It was 


it seemed) insatiable inquisitiveness. 
penetrated tothe amall dwelling houses, 
good and bad, asking questions of the in- 
tates, makit 
stam by the half-hour together side by side 
with the out door laborers, saying that the 
land wanted this and that done to it, and 
demanding why it was not done. 
there could be no doubt that he was even 
more curious in regard to the Raynor fam- 
ily, and especially ite eldest son, than be 
wasasto the land and its laborers; and 
the latter soon noticed that if by chance 
Charles Raynor came into sight, the strang 
er would stroll off, apparently without aim, 
towards him; and when 
away, ashe invariably did, the man follow- 
ed in his wake at a distance. 


THE 


The thought had scarcely passed ber | 
mind, when, somewhat to ber surprise, the 
stranger turned aside from the path, walk- | 
ed direct towards her, and teok off his hat 


“Have you lodgings to let?” he asked. 
“1 eee a card in your window.” 

“Yeu str, 1 have, two a one 4 
respectfully, for the courtesy of lifti 
hat had favorably impressea ber, — the 


at all like these of an individual in humble 
station. “ Whata beard!” she thought to 
herself. “How smooth, and curly and 
silky it in!” 

“| want oetay in this place for a few 
days,” continued be, “ and | am looking for 
lodgings. Verhaps yours would sult me.” 

bather Jetty hastened to show the rooms, 


They were clean, comfortable, and ly 
furnished; and the rent wasten shillings 
per week. 


“It's not too much, sir at this season of 
the year when thf summer's coming on,” 
she hastened to say, lest the amount should 
be objected to, “1 always try to make my 
lodgerm comfortable, and cook for them and 
wait on them well, The last I had—a sick 
young woman and her little girl—stayed 
here all winter and spring, they only Ton 
three weeks ago.” 

The stranger's answer was to put down a 
sgvereign. “That's the first week's rent in 
mivanee,” said be. “ With the change you 
can get in a couple of mutton que te my 
dinner. | shall not give you much trouble.” 
And be took possession of the rooma at 


As the days had gone on, oniy a few as 
yet, Esther Jetty found that his promise of 
not giving much trouble was true. She had 
never had a lodger who wave leas. He lived 
very simply. His dinner generally consist- 
of two mutton ehops; his other food 


lorious weather; and he passed nearly all 
iis time out of doors. 

Not a nook or corner of the immediate 
neighborhood escaped bis keen eye, his (as 
He 


friends with them, He would 


But, 


Charles turned 


In short, it 
would seem that his chief business was to 
look in a surreptitious way after some of the 
jumates of Eagles’ Nest; and that bis visit- 
ings of the land and the cottages, and his con- 
sequent disparaging remarks thereupon were 
probably but taken up to pass away the time. 
This opinion, however, grew upon people 
later, not at first, 

Faster week passed. On the following 
Sunday, the stranger went to church, and 
took up a place whence he had a full view 
of the at square pew belonging to Eagles’ 
Nest. On Easter Sunday, be had sat at the 
back of the church, out of sight. Major 
Raynor, Charles, Alice, and Frauk, were in 
the pew to-day, with the governess and Lit- 
tle hate: Mre.Raynor was at home with 
Frank's wife, then lying in her dangerous 
iliness, This was two days before they re 
celved the news of Dr. Raynor's death. 
Charles was reudered miserably uncomfort- 
able during the service by the presence of the 
liger opposite to him—as might be read by 
anyone in the secret of his fears, and was 
read by Frank. Never did Charles raise his 
eyes but he saw those of the ‘Tiger fixed on 
him: in feet, the Tiger studied the faces in 
Major Raynor's pew more attentively than 
he studied his book. 

“Te is taking toll of me—that he may 
know me again: | don't suppose be did 
know me before, or his work would have 
been done,” thought Charles, “What a 
wecious idiot T was to come to church! 
Thank heaven, he can't touch me on a Sun- 
day.” And when the service was over, the 
Viger coolly stead in the churchyard and 
watched the family pass him, looking keenly 
at Charles. 

That same evening, John Jetty found 
himself invited to take a pipe with his 
imdger, They sat in the arbor in the back 
garden, amid the berbs, the spring cabbages, 
and the early dower. Jetty never wanted 
any inducement to talk. He was not of a 
wary nature by any means, and did not ob- 
serve bow skillfully and easily the thread 
Pot his disGourse was this evening turned on 
the Raynor and their aflains . man in 
the place could have supplied more correct 
information to a stranger than he. He was 
offen at work In the house, was particularly 
intimate with Lamb, the butler, who had 
livedd with Mos. Atkinson; as had two or 
three of the other head servants, and they 
had the family politics at their tinger’s ends 
Mrs. Raynor had brought one servant from 
Spring Lawn; the nurse > the woman knew 
all about ber branch of the family, Frank 
included, and had ne objection to relate 
news forthe new people's benefit, who in 
their turn repeated it to Jetty.  Consequent- 
ly Jetty was as much at home in the family 
archives as the Ravnom were themselves. 

“Is the estate entailed on the Major's 
son” questioned the Tiger, in a pause of 
the conversation. 

“1 dowt think it's strictly entailed on 
him, sir, but of course bell have it,” was 
Jetty sanswer. © Lndeed, it is no secret that 
the Major lies made a will and left it to him. 
Mrs. Atkinson bequeathed it entirely to the 


Major: she didn't entail it.” 
“Who is Mrs. Atkinson ’" asked the 
1 ger 


“Why, that was the possesser of the es- 
tate before him,” erted Jetty. in an accent 
full of surpeise. To him, familiar with 
bagle’s Nest and its people for many years, 
it sounded strange to bear anybody ask whe 
Mrs. Atkinson was. “She was an old lady, 
sit, sister tothe Major, and it all belonged 
to ber. He only came inte it last year when 
she died.” 

* Had she no sons?” 

“No, sir; vot any. i newer heard that 
she did have any. Her bushand was a 
banker in Lowden ; he bought the place a 
good many years ago. After his death Mrs. 
Atkinson quite lived in it.” 

« Then—it is sure to come to the Major's 
eldest son?” 

« As sure as sure can b,” affirmed Jetty, 
replenishing bis pipe at his lodger’s invita- 
tion. “ The Major woukl not be likely to 
will it away to anytealy else.” 

“1 saw two young men in the pew to-day ; 
one quite young, scarcely out of his teens, | 
should say; the other some years older. 
Which of them was the son 7" 

“Ob, the youngest. The other is a 
nephew ; Mr. Prank Raynor. He is very 
good-looking, be is: such a pleasant face, 
with nice - giaty cee Not 
teat what Mr. C is good- toa, 
in @ different way.” 


“Mr. Charles looks to me like a bit of a | The 


“Well, he is » bit haughty, sometimes,” 
acknow the . Folks have 
found him so. ie ts just home from Ox- 


ford, sir, and I fancy he has been spendi 
pay Sey Sa: Lamb just said a w 
to me. t if you want it speak 
and cordial manners, you must go to tbs 
nephew, Mr. Frank.” 

“ What is he doing here?” dryly asked the 

, aller a pause. 

“He is a doctor, sir.” 

“A doctor! Is he in practice here ?” 

“Oh, no. He is wanting to set up in 
caste, and caging down here till he does 
2.” 


“ What is he waiting for?” 

“ Well, sir’ for aoety, igne. The Ray- 
bors are open people, and don't scruple to 
talk of things before their servants, so that 
there's not much but what's known. When 
the late Mrs. Atkinson died, a good deal of 
stir arose about some money of hers that 
could not be fouwd ; thousands and thou- 
sands of pounds, it was said. It could 
neither be found, nor the papers relating to 


it. ‘ 

* Is it not found?” asked the Tiger, strok- 
ing his silky beard. 

“Not yet. The Major is anxiously wait- 
ing for it: not a day Lamb says, but 
he is sure to remark that it may turn up the 
next. Mr. Frank Kaynor is to bave some of 
this money to set him up in practice.” 

“Did Mrs. Atkinson leave no money to 
him? He must have been a relation of 
hers?" 

“Oh, yes, she left money to him. I for- 
get what it was now—a good sum, though.” 

“Why does he not set-up with that?” 
questioned the Tiger, wonderingly. 

“ He has spent it, sir. He and his young 
wife went abroad, and lived away, i sup- 
pose. Any way, the money's gone, Lamb 
says. But Mr. Frank's as nice a fellow as 
ever lived.” 

“ Did he—" began the stranger, and then 
broke off sucdenly, as if in doubt whether 
or not to put the question; but in a moment 
went on firmly. “Did he ever live at 
Trennach ‘2 Cornwall?” 

“Trennach? Yes, sir, | think that's 
where he did live. Yes, I'm sure that is 
the name. He was in practice there with 
another uncle, one Dr, Raynor, and might 
have stopped there and came into the prac- 
tice after him. A rare good epening for 
hii, it's said; but he preferred to come 
elsewhere.” 

* Preferred to travel and see the world,” 
spoke the stranger, cynically. “ Are Major 
Raynor's revenues good ones?” 

* Well, sir, | know in Mis. Atkinson's 
time this estate was said to bring in a clear 
two thousand a year. And Major Kaynor 
had of course an income before he came 
into it; but that, | bear, is only an annuity 
and goes from him at his death,” 

“ Then, if his revenues amount to that— 
from two to three thousand a year—how is 
it that he does not do the repairs necessary 
on the estate, and keep up the land, and 
help to ameliorate the condition of the 
wretched serfs about him?" demanded the 
stranger, staring at Jetty. 

Jetty shook his head. “1 dont think it 
is the will that’s wanted,” replied he. “The 
Major seems to be thoroughly good-hearted; 
and Lamb says he is one of the easiest 
masters he could ever wish to serve. No, it 
is not the will, sir, that is wanting.” 

“What is itthen? The money?” 

Jetty nodded his head in the affirmative. 
« They live at such a rate, you see; and it's 
said the Major had a lot of back debts to 
pay when he came here. Altogether, he 

as nothing to spare.” 

“Then he ought to have,” asserted the 
Tiger, tapping thoughtfully at his pipe that 
lay on the table. “This young Frank 
Raynor's wife, who is lying ill—had she ne 
money?” 

“No, sir, Her family have plenty, | ex- 
pect, for they live at some grand place down 
in Cornwall, But she has none, It was a 
runaway match that she and Mr. Frank 
made, so she couldn't expect any.” 

The Tiger nodded his head two or three 
times, as if in selfcommune. “1 see,” said 
he: “these Kaynors are an improvident set 
altogether. ‘Thoughtless, cruel, selfish, up- 
start, and purse-proud., From what little 1 
have noticed during the few days I have 
been here, and from what I hear you say, 
that is the impression they make upon me.” 

He took his pipe off the table as he spoke, 
knocked the ashes out of it, and put it in its 
case. An intimation, John Jetty thought, 
that their social hour was at an end; and 
he went away, respectfully wishing good 
evening to his lodger. 

Raster was over; and the time for going 
back to Oxford fer the coming term was 


— en 
eat back in the room, 

listlessly ¢ over & of music. 
Eagles’ Nest given an afiernoon party 
that day; « fashionable kettiedrum; but 


the had 

a on 7 wee,” eald Alice, as ber 
lover placeda new 
was in the dress she worn at 
taint. ent—a black. gauze trimmed 
by ribbons, with silver bracelets and 
« ornaments, and — a 
lovely. They were in mourning for Dr. 


hor. 
“ri ring for the lights,” 


The speaking had aroused the Major. 
“We dont want lights yet,” saidhe. “It 
is pleasanter as it is. 

“Sing the songs you know by hea,” 
whispered William Stane. © After all, 
they are the best and sweetest.” 

Presently Lamb came in of his own a 
— with the wax lights. The Major, 
waking u hn, made no objection now, 
but fabade the cleaners to be closed. 

“It's a pity to shut out that moon! a 
said be. Not that the moonlight cvuld have 
benetited him much, for in another minute 
he was as again. He had grown strange- 
ly drowsy of late. So the room was lighted 
up, and the moonlight streamed in at the 
window. 

Frank entered. He had been sitting u 
stairs with his wife, who was still very ill. 
Taking up his position at the window, he 
listened silently to the song then in progress. 
Charles came ap to him. 

“ How is she to-night, Frank?” 

“No better. If—look there!” he sudden- 
ly exclaimed, his voice sunk to a w . 

Some one had walked deliberately by, 
outside the window, ng at what there 

be to see within the room. Was it 
the Tiger? Frank's heart beat nineteen to 
the dozen. 

“ Did you see him, Charley?” 

“Who was it?” wh Charley. 

“I'm hardly sure ; he se quickly. 
The Tiger, | conclude. Yes, | am sure of 
it. 1 know the cut of his head.” 

What consummate impudence, to be 
tresspassng here!” 

Both of them left the reom, made their 
way to a side door, and looked out. No 
one was in sight; and yet, whoever had 
passed must have come that way. 

“He has turned back,” said Charley ; and 
he advanced cautiously amid the shrubs 
that skirted that end of the house, w look 
round at the front. 

No. Not a soul was to be seen or heard. 
Had he scampered straight across the lawn 
aud made off? It seemed like it. 

“1 wonder what it’s coming to!” cried 
Charley. “ Could we have him warned off 
the estate, | wonder?” 

“Hardly,” spoke Frank, in a dreamy 
tone. 

“1 cannot think what he does here,” ex- 
claimed Charles. “If he had any evil 
intentions, he—he would have acted upon 
them before now.” 

“You pean as to yourself, Charley. 
Rely upon it, you are out of the matter 
altogether.” 

Who's in it, then?” 

“ Myself, perhaps.” 

The answer was given quietly and easily; 
but there was something in its tone that 
kept Charles from regarding it as a jest. 

“You are not in debt, are you, Frank ?” 
he cried, hastily. 

* Not that | know of.” 

“1 declare, for the moment | thought you 
must be in earnesi,” said Charles, relieved, 
«it is uncommonly strange what the fellow 
can want here?” 

Frank said no more. They paced about 
for some time, without their hats, in the 
bright moonlight, talking of other matters, 
In crossing the side path to the house, they 
met Jetty the carpenter coming away from 
it, a frail in his hand, out of which a saw 
was sticking upright. The man had been 
doing some repairs in doors, 

“Jetty,” cried Charles, accosting him, 
and speaking upon impulse, “who is that 
man that lodges with you? The fellow 
with the great brown beard, who goes about 
in a suit of gray?” 

“1 don't know who he is, sir,” replied 
Jetty. © He is a very quiet lodger and pays 
regular.” 

“What is he down here for?” 

« Well, L think it is for his health,” said 
Jetty. “He told us he had not been well 
for some time before he came to Grassmere.” 

« What is his name?” 

* And that | don't know, sir 

“Not know his name?” 
Charles, impatiently. 





interrupted 





past. Charles Raynor had not gone to keep 
it. He had to confess to the Major that he 
did not care to go back without a good sum | 
of money, aparc from his allowance; he | 
might have said dared not go. It was not | 
convenient to tind the sum; so the Major | 
decided that Charles must miss that one | 
term, and keep the next, | 

The weeks went on. Charles had ina! 
degree got over bis dread of the Tiger—who | 
still remained ou in his lodgings—for it was | 
now very evident that if that mysterious 
man's mission at Grassmere were to lake 
him into custody for debt, it might have 
been accomplished long ere this. Neverthe- 
leas, so strongly do first impressions retain 
their hold upon us, his distike of the man 
continued in all its force. But, ae Charles's | 
alarm @ubsicded, Frank's increased. The | 
more evident it became that Charles was 
not the ‘Tiger's object, the more surely did 
it seem to him that he, himself, was. It 
wasa fear be coukl not speak of, but his 
secret uneasiness was great. Neither he 
ner Frank could pretend to disguise from 
themselves that the man’s daily business did 
appear to be that of watching the move- 
ments of the Raynor family, especially | 
those of the two young men. Not of wateh- i 
ing offeasively, but in a quiet, easy, unob- | 
trusive manner, Frank fully believed Uhat | 
the man Was a secret emissary of Blase | 
Vellet's, watching that he did not escape. 

Major Rayuor had never noticed this 
man; amd Frank and Charles, each for his 
own private and individual reasons, had 
refrained from speaking of him. Of late 
the Major had chiefly confined himself to 
the gardens immediately attached to his 
house, not going beyond them. There 
were two reasons for this: the one was that 
he had now grown so wery stout as to render 
walking a trouble to bim; the other was 
that he never went beyond his inner fence 
but he was sure to meet one, or other, or 
more, of those wretched malcontents ; who 
thought nothing of accosting him to do this, 
and to do that, So maiters remained pretty 
stationary; the Major incolently nursing 
himeelf in his easy-chair on the fons the 
young men enjoying their private discom- 
forts; and the Tiger peering inte every con- 
ceivable spot open to him, and making bim- 
self better acyuainted with the general 
shortowmings of the Raynors, in regard to 
the estate and the on it, than they 
themselves were, 

it wes Saturday evening. Alice sat at 
the piano in the drawing-room, ng 
twilight, to the intense 
tion of William Stane, who stood over ber. 
ran down 





pores. freely commented the Tiger. “And 
as a haughty airwith it: as though he were 





on event, “Come down here wo spend 





of the country and all the reat of us his | 


pr ‘the lnterlude at Eagles’ Nest. 





remai 

ower the Sunday with his family. a 
matter of course, be spent a great deal of 
The Major 





* Well, sir, | was going to say that 1 don’t 
know it from him, ile is uncommonly 
closé as Co his own affairs; though he likes 
well enough to hear about other people's, 
As to his name he did not mention & when 
he first came in, and my sister said she did 
not like to ask him. But -——”" 

“1 never heard of such «a thing as not 
knew ing a lodger’s name,” went on Charles, 
getting excited over it, while Frank stood 
py in perfect silence. © Does the man get 
no letters?” 

“Yes, sir. But they don't come to the 
house; they are left at the post office in 
Grassmere, and he fetches them himself. 
The other moruing, when Esther went inte 
his parlor, he was reading one of these let- 
ters, and the cover of it lay on the table, 
address upwards. She was not quick enough 
to read the name on it, for he took it up, 
but she saw it wae a short name, and began 
we ith gG.* 

“Mr. Grim, no doubt,” «aid Charles. 

“* Mr. & , Post Ofe, Grassmere.’ 
That was it, sir.” 

“I must say | should like to know who 
he is and what he is doing here,” concluded 
Charles. « Good-night, Jetty.” 

Jetty gave an answering good-night. 
touched his cap, and went away with rapid 
strides. Drawing near to his home, he 
overtook the ‘Tiger, sauntering along with 
slow steps. 

“ You are late to-night, Jetty.” 

* Yea, sir,” replied the carpenter, decreas- 
his pace to that of the speaker. “1 had te 

some new shelves fnto ane of the kitchen 
cupboards at Eagles’ Nest, and it has taken 
me longer than | theaght for.” 

* All going on well there?” continued 


the Tiger. 
." seid Jetty. “ They had a 
real party this aflernoon; one of those new- 
joned kettledrums. Such an entertain- 
ment it was! Such beautiful dresses!” 

“1 thought the son, Charles Raynor, was 
keeping his terms at Cxford,” resumed the 
Tiger, after giving himself time to digest 
the iaformation teuchiag the kettledrum. 
~ Why is he not a. this one?” 

« Well, sir,” said Jetty, beginning his an- 
swer in his favorite mode, and dropping his 
voice to a low key, though they were quite 
alone ou the common: “1 believe Mr. 
Charles can't show his face at Oxford until 
he is better up in funds; so he is omitting 


term. 

* Debts—eh? ” cried the Tiger, but with- 
pein tne « the 
Major not the funds to spare?” 

« Well, sir, that is to be inferred.” 

“ Meanwhile the lad fills up his days and 
hours at home with dancing, and smoking, 


and kettledrums, and other 
amusements. That's a nice way to 
one's life!” 


“Young men will be young men, sir— 
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; Charles on] Goat they are but lads,” spoke Jetty, de- 


“ Yes; young men will be 


men ; 
a aa See ," came half- 
mocking retort. “ in all my days, I 
hevet saw a young man who more 


likely to go straight down to ruin than 
Charles Raynor.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WORSE THAN PEAS AND HORSEHAIR. 


Raynor sat in a ese seat on 
the lawn at Eagles’ Nest, at drowsy pease 
with Nianeslf ata with the world. late, 
the Major had always been drowsy; morn- 
ing, noon, and night, no matter what com- 
pany he was hy be seen noddi 
with closed eyelids. Frank, as a medi 
man, did not like the signs. He spoke to 
his uncle of the necessity of arousing him- 
self, of taking more exercise, of indulgi: 
somewhat less in the good luncheons 
dinners. The Major made an effort to 
obey; for two days he actually walked 
about the lawn for twenty minutes, refused 
two rich entrees, took at each meal one glass 
less of wine. But the efforts ended there, 
and on the third ~ on Major gave reform- 
ation up as a bad jc 

“It's of no use, Frank, my boy. You 
puna can be upon the run all day if 
you choose, and live upon bread and cheese 
and table beer; but we old ones require 
ease; we can’t be put about.” 

So the Major sat at ease this day as usual, 
lazily thinking, and dropping into a semi- 
doze. A letier had been received that 
morning from Edina, in answer to an invi- 
catten Gem Major and Mrs. Raynor to come 
and make ber home with them now she 
was alone in the world. Edina declined it 
for the present. She was staying at Tren- 
nach parsonage with Mr. and he Pine. 
Her plans were not decided upon; but the 
clergyman and his wife would not yet spare 
her. She had many affairs to settle at 
Trennach. Mr. Hatman had taken to the 
practice, as it was arranged he should do, 
and to the house; but Edina could not 
leave the place at present. She hoped to 
pay Eagles’ Nest a visit in the course of the 
summer. 

Thinking of this, and subsiding into the 
semi-doze, sat the Major. The hum of the 
insects sounded in his ears, the scent of the 
rich flowering hawthorn was heavy in the 
air. Though not yet summer by the calen- 
dar, for May was reigning, the season was 
unusually premature, and the weather was, 
to all intents and purposes, that of summer. 
Bees were sipping at the honey blossoms, 
butterflies fluttered from flower to flower. 
All nature seemed to conduce to repose, and 
—the Major was soon fast asleep, and chok- 
ing as though he were Deing strangled. 

“You are wanted, if you please, sir.” 

The words aroused him. Opeuing his 
eyes, and sitting upright in his chair, he 
saw his butler by his side. 

“What do you say, Lamb? Wanted? 
Who is it?” ‘ 

“Sir Philip Stane, sir. He is in the 
drawing-room.” 

The Major took a draught of his cham- 

» cup, standing on the table by his side. 

Thich cup, it must be confessed, was much 
more innocent than its name would imply. 
A quart or two of it would not hurt any- 
body; and the Major was always thirsty. 
Crossing the lawn, be went intothe drawing- 
room. Sir Philip Stane, a little man witha 
white shirt-frill, a cold face, and a remark- 
ably composed manner, rose at his entrance. 
Major Raynor shook hands with him in his 
hearty way, and they sat down together. 

For some few minutes the conversation 
turned on general topics; but soon the 
Knight gave the Major to understand that 
he had come to speak upon a particular 
subject; the attachment of his son to Miss 
Raynor. 

“It has for some time been observable 
that they are thinking of one another,” 
remarked he. 

“Well, ho I suppose it has,” said the 
Major. “ We have noticed it here.” 

“William is getting on fairiy well; he 
calculates that he will make at seven 
hundred pounds this year. Quite enough, 
he thinks, to oy housekeeping upon, with 
help. With help, Major.” 

“ T should have thought it just unbounded 
riches in my young days,” observed the 
Major. 

* William considers that he would be 
justified in setting up a home, provided he 
cau be met,” continued Sir Philip in his 
deliberate, sententious way, presenting a 
very contrast to the Majur’s impulsive hearti- 
ness. “Young people do not of course 
expect to begin as they may hope to end. 
Riches must come by degrees.” 

“ Quite right,” said the Major. 

“And therefore, with a view to the con- 
sideration of the matter—to finally deciding 
whether my son may be justified, or not, in 
—— year, 1 have come to ask you, 
Major Raynor, what portion you intend to 
bestow upon your daughter.” 

“Not any,” replied the plain-speaking 


Major. “I have none to bestow.” 

Sir Philip looked at him blankly. He 
appeared not io understand. 

“ My will is good, Sir Philip. I'd give a 


— to Alice heartily if I had it to give. 
‘Thousands, I'm sure, the young people 
should be welcome to, if they 1 1 it.” 

“ Do you mean to say that you—that you 
will not bestow any portion whatever upon 
your daughter when she marries ?” asked 
Sir 7 tilip, in a tone of cold astonisment. 

“I'm sorry that I can't do it,” said the 
Major. “I wish I could,” 

“Then, | am afraid, |—cannot say what I 
had come to say,” returned Sir Philip with 
the air of a man who deliberates aloud. “I 
could not advise my son to settle upon the 
few hundreds a year, that make up his 
present income.” 

“Why, it's plenty,” cried the candid 
Major. “ You have just said yots<elf that 
young people cannot expect to in as they 
will end. Your son's isa rising income. 
If he makes seven hundred this year, he 
may expect to make ten next, and double 
the seven the year after. It is ample to 
begin with, Sir Philip.” 

“ No,” dissented ste Philip. “ Neither he 
nor I would consider it so. Something 
should be put by for a rainy day. This 
communication has completely taken me by 
surprise, Major Raynor. We took it for 
granted that your daughter would at least 
add her quota to the income ; had it been 
but three or four hundreda year. Without 
money of ber own, there could be no settle- 
ment on her, you see, my son's not being 


real property 

The Major was wing a little heated. 
He did not at all like the turn the conversa- 
tion was taking, or Sir Philip's dictatorial 
tone. 
“Well, you bear, Sir Philip, that Alice 
has nothing. Those who wish to take her 
—— «us she is—portionless—or not 


Sir Philip Stane rose. “I am then, 

to ask—for her. “ Your r 

“ You are not wanted to it, sir,” hotly 

interrupted the Major. 

“ The fact of your ¢ being por- 
I a ny sien Shoes 
“Tam very to have 

— and subjected myself to pain. 








ry 
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ln 


; hat 
duct of Sir Philip and William 
took up the i y—as she w 
to think it—quite as resentfully as 
Major 


“I forbid you to have anything to do with 
him after this, Alice. I you to see 
him more.” 

“You need not forbid me, " was 
the answer. “I should not think of it.” 


z 


Matters, during the past two or three 
weeks, had been goingon as usual. Daisy 
was progressing so far towards recovery that 
she could sit at the open window of her 
chamber and revel in the balmy air, while 
feasting her eyes with the beauteous land- 
scape. Charles was in a little extra trouble ; 
for he had been written to twice upon the 
subject of the fifty pound bill that was over- 
due. And Frank, outwardly gay as the 
flowers of May, was inwardly on thorns and 
nettles. 

‘That that mysterious personage, the Tiger, 
was wasting his days and his hours et Grase- 
mere on Frank Raynor's account, Frank 
felt persuaded of. To him it seemed a fact 
—_ The man did rot molest 

im ; not to take particular 
notice of him ; notes ust yet aomibed him ; 
but Frank knew that all the while he was 
craftily watching his movements, to see that 
he did not escape. In fact, he knew that 
the Tiger was the spy of Blase lellet. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_—_— SS 


Concrit.—It is worthy of note that the 
men and women who think most highly of 
themselves and most meanly of others are 
those who render back to society for the 
good things they enjoy the smallest return 
of personal eflort. 


_>__ <— 


Amona the killed by the terrible accident 
at Ashtabula were I. P. Bliss, of Chicago, 
and his wife. The name of Mr. Bliss is 
familiar iu the East as the compiler of hymn 
books for Sunday-schools, and especially as 
the author of the most popular hymns used 
by Messrs. Moody and Sankey. In the West 
he has long been known as an earnest evan- 
gelist, who, in addition to power of speech, 
possessed the rarer gift of a hymn-writer and 
composer of sacred music. Hie was a culti- 
vated musician, and having a very sweet and 
sympathetic voice, was a charming singer. 
At the time of his death Mr. Bliss was on 
his way to Chicago to take up the religious 
work lately n there and carried on with 
such good results by Mr. Moody, who now 


goes Boston. Many of the hymns used at 
the meetings last year in Phi Iphia were, 
both words and music, com by Mr. 
Bliss. “Hold the Fort,” “ from the 


Law,” “Only an Armor Bearer,” “Hallelu- 
jah, ‘tis Dene,” 4g at once into popu- 
larity, and showed how their author could 
h and | the feelings of the heart. 
Not only in this land but beyond the ocean 
these hymns are prized as religious lyrics. 


nem 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


Tux editor of the London Horticul/urtst as- 
serts that among all the fertilizers pro 
for he grape, none embody more of the neces- 
sury ingredients than bone meal. It should 
be applied as early in the season as possible. 
About « ton to the acre makes a dressing that 
will prove valuable in two or three years. 


J. DURMAM, in the Country Gentleman, rec- 
ommends liuseed oil for sore teats, and says 
that any dairyman troubled with cows hav- 
ing sore ats should use plenty of linseed oil 
before and after milking , he will find but little 
ifany sores about his cow's leats if Unis is done. 
Many cows are kickers that would delight to 
be milked Ifa little linseed oil were used on 
the eats. A vial of it should be kept in every 
dairymans stable. Sometimes teats « 
smooth Ut are lender and only need a little 
oll to make Ue cow bappy. 


INCU BATION—A fowl's is a curious 
thing, and the process of incubation is a very 
interesting Ove. At the close of the third day 
after the hen is set upon the freshly ye 
nated egg, Ure lineaments of the chick's bod 
The heart begins to beat the 





faintly appear. 
fourth day. At the end of the fifth day the 
wings and brain-globules show. The liver is 
seu On Ube sixth day, when the bill appears 
also. Un the tenth day Use feathers begin to 
show, and on the eleventh the eyes appear, 
Un the fourteenth the stomach and jungs are 
rfected. Un the sixteeuth day the bill oper.s i 
often. At Ue eighteenth day it peeps,” and, ' 
growing rapidly stronger, breaks from its 
shell on the twenty-firstday.—Poultry Worul 


GATUEKING Honk Y-—There are instance» 
on record showing that houey bees have go ° 
five or six miles tor honey, when there wus 
iitdie or none nearer. This was proven by | 
sprinkling Sous upon Hem on certain da) >, ! 
and the same bees being seen at the above «'>- 
tanee, from their hives. It must be a wey 
mild, calm day for bees to fly such adistane. 

But ordinarily they do not go over a mile aad 

a half, and most of the honey they gather is } 

found within a mile of their hive. No person } 

can make bees profitable uuiess the most of 

the honey is found within that distance. la 

windy days bees have hard work to fly even 

@ mile against the wind. In some cn 

countries Use extensive bee-k: are in the 

habit of removing their bees trom place to 
ace, about Uiree miles distance, twice or 

ree times a season, where the honey harvest 
varies as to time; and they consider a radius 
of a milewod « ball from their apiarics as far 
as the bees generally fly. 

JAMES V0eE of Bocheste, New York— 
Whose fairdealing with those who purchase ' 
at his.\arge establishment, has gained forhim 
Gs Union proposes during te coming yeat | 

‘nion— pre uring coming y 
to give 4 premium wevery Mate Pair in the ! 
United States to be awarded for 
y . He oers ~ in cash for 
show of fowers grown 
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darkness under must undergo 
severe and cheerless toil, but hundreds of 

are in ng the coal for 
market by picking out all the bits of slate 
which are with it as it comes from 


the mine. 

One who has recently visited the coal 
mining thus describes what he saw 
the boys doing there : 

Ina tittle” room ina big black shed—a 
room not twenty yt ne ery 
stove, red hot, tries or Go 
air that comes in the open 
forty boys are picking r lives away. The 
floor of the room is an inclined , and 


nee 
work here, in this little 
all day and every day, trying to keep cool 
in summer, trying to keep warm in winter, 
enone pes black coals, bending 
over till their little spines are curved, never 
saying a word all the livelong day. 
1 stood and watched these 
long time, without bel 
for their backs are t 
trance door and the coal makes such a 
racket that they cannot hear anything a 
foot from their ears. They were muffled up 
pd coats and old shawls and old scarfs, 
panty wk. mittens to keep their little hands 
;sSrtng tte beage of blechon- 
gathering little n 
ed wd keds their sides, they looked more 
like so y little black dwarfs than like 
y of young boys. The air was 
cold enough and the work was lively enough 
to paint any boy's cheeks in rosy colors; 
but if there was a red cheek in the room it 
was well hidden under the coating of black 
dust that covered everything. These little 
fellows go to work in this cold, dreary room 
at 7 o’c ‘lock in the morning and work till 
it is too dark to see any longer. For this 
they get from one to three dollars a week. 
One result of their work is the clean, free 
coal, that burns away to ashes in the grate ; 
another résult I found in a little miners’ 
graveyard, beside a pretty little church, 
where more than every other stone bears the 
name of some little fellow under fifteen 
—_ of age. If any one of these boys could 
ve his choice between lying in the silent 
church-yard or se in the living grave 
on the top of the black hill, I firmly believe 
that he would choose the quiet rest in the 
hillside. 


—_—_——_ 


ONLY ONE OF A KIND. 


No two things are exactly alike. “What!” 
exclaims some boy who has not thought of 
this before, “are not two blades of grass, 
or two leaves from the same tree just like 
each other?” When spring comes, look for 
yourself and see if it be not so. It may 
take sharp eyes and long looking to find the 
difference, and you may have to use a mag- 
nifying glass to make sure in the matter, 
but somewhere will be found such a varia- 
tion that you can distinguish one from the 


Twin children often ‘ook much alike, 
and even the nts are sometimes puzzled 
to tell which is which, but each will have 
some mark to show that be is himself and 
nobody else. 

Now you may be sure this is for some 


wise purpose. The Creator might have 
made ali exactly alike. Why was it not 
done? 


Think for a moment of the consequences 
if each exactly resembled every other 
boy, and all men and all women were the 
same in appearance. Who could pick out 
his relations, or tell his friends from strang- 
ers or from foes? Who could transact any 
kind of business ? Nobody could be sure 
that he was delivering goods to the right 
man, or asking the proper m to pay a 
bill, or that any certain individual had 
committed acrime. It is easy to see that 
such an arrangement would entirely upset 
society, and each man would have to get 
along by himself as best he might. 

If you examine a chest of tools and find 


to do some special work which it. can do 
better than any one of a different shape. 
Just so with men, and with boys. There 
are some things which you can do, some 
thoughts for you t think, which no one 
else can do as well. Think of that. 


Is it not something to be mud of that 
each one of us AL. ehing mark ; 
that there is a orc aid ut for eat 
ant heed y reator Ww ho made us thus 

+ ~~ ual regard for each one 
of us, he has taken ns with 
each. ne to think about 
for at least a week, and so we leave the 


i 
: 


Almust all the marbles with which boys 
everywhere amuse themselves, in season 
and out of season, on sidewalks and in san- 
dy spots, are made at Oberstein, Germany. 
—_—— large agate an quarries and mills “ 

Ube neighborbvod, and the refuse is turned 
the smal! stone balls 
with. The stone is 
broken into small cubes by blows of a light 
hammer. These sma‘! blocks of stone are 
thrown by the shovel into the ofa 
smal! mill, formed of a ned-stone, having its 
surface grooved with concentric furrows. 
Above this is the “ runner,” which is of some 
hard wood, having a level face on its lower 
surface. The upper block is made to revolve 
rapidiy, water being delivered upon the 
grooves of the bed-stone, where the marbles 
are being rounded. It takes about fifteen 
minutes to finish a half bushel of good mar- 
bles, all ready for the boys’ knuckles. One 
mill will turn 160,000 marbles per week. 





the meeting- house one day. 

were bean! to say — 

‘Here we will have at least mir play, 
With nothing t© prevent.” 


Each chose his ami went to work 
‘ place ™ 

altar apun bis thread, 

came the sexton dread, 

him off, Gad co Salt Coad, 


At length, half starved and weak and lean, 
He sought his former net 


a now had 1 80 shee and round, 
He weighe a ofa 
And locked as if the art he'd found 
Of ving without labor 


* How te it, friend,” he asked, “that 1 
Endure such thumps and knocks, 
ey ou have grown so very ross?" 
in,” he answered a loms 
we <1, met, sthoe fret I oe across 
contribution box 


of 
lish, 
asamilitary post, enough yet remains to 
attract the admiration of the occidental 
tourist. Its stately palms and curious pa- 
godas, its numerous kyonnas, and the re- 
— eee boast of Burmah's 
—- bells, and 
far-famed Shway | A. or “Golden Tem- 

»" afforded more than ample entertain- 
iment for all the time we could spend in this 
ancient city. Ancient in its history and !v- 
cation it certainly is, but of a city so often 
almost wholly demolished by fire, little of 
ye probably remains, 


One of pus, perbaps the 
earliest of which we have any note, oceurred 
in Jan’ 1810, and with the exception of 


a few public buildings, left scarcely a house 
uninjured, while a large proportion of them 
were reduced to ashes. Another fire hap- 
pened in March, 1823, with about the same 
results; and the tragedy has been re 

about half a score of times since. All the 
houses except the temples and palaces be- 
ing of the very lightest materials, burn 
rapidly, and as no attempt is ordinarily 
made to arrest the flames, they spread from 
street to street till the fire dies out at last 
simply = want of more food for its devour- 
ing ton same is true of conflagra- 
tions le over East. From the Persian 
Gulf to the China Sea, through all the cities 
of southern Asia, there occur ever and anon 
these terrible fires ; the inhabi- 
tants often have their entire worldly posses- 
sions thus swept from them in an hour, so 
indolent of habit are these orientals, and 
such blind devotees of “ Fate,” that they 
stand sullenly gazing at the ruin, with arms 
folded, and apparently not a nerve or a 
muscle disturbed, and watch the burning 
of a house or city as calmly as they would 
smoke a cheroot. 

While the Burmese kings held dominion 
in Rangoon no brick buildings except those 
belonging to the government or consecrated 
to their wep rw were permitted, from the 
foolish fear of fortifications being erected by 
the common people that might render possi- 
ble a revolt against their rulers. The same 
idea and the same restriction Las prevailed 
in Siam from time immemorial down to the 
a of the last reign. 

Jf Rangoon’s famous belis, Alompra's 
and Tharranadi’s, the last is a very marvel. 
It is composed entirely of silver and gold, 
and is covered with mystic inscriptions and 
gravings of the quaintest workmanship. It 
is said to weigh rather more than forty-five 
tons, and twelve full-grown men can stand 
inside of it with ease. At its casting, such 
was the enthusiasm of the people, that 
crowds of women and children came every 
day, and divesting themselves of their 
dearly-loved ornaments, threw rings, brace- 
lets and bangles into the bubbling monster 
cauldron, heping thereby to share in the 
“merit” this great work was to bring to its 
donors. It is easy still to trace in some 
portions of the mammoth bell the form of 
rings and anklets; and a few Buddhist 
priests “of the baser sort” derive quite a 
revenue froin pretending to point out to 
credulous women their own loved orna 
ments thus immortalized. 

The magnificent Shway Dagoug stands 
about two miles from the river, on a rocky 
eminence, the highest ledge of a range of 
hills. The elevation is farther increased by 
a succession of brick terraces laid one above 
another, the lopmost one being two hundred 
feet above the level of the river. The 
ascent is made by means of a fight of broad 
stone steps, that are covered from sun and 
rain by a gradation. of curiously carved 
roofs, supported by huge wooden pillars 
Thus shrouded in gloom, the way was 
wearisome enough ; but we were more than 
repaid by the transcendent beauty that met 
our gaze on reaching the top. There, set 
in its framework of stately palm and trople 
flowers, was the gorgeous octagonal pagoda, 
spread out broadly at the base and then 
gradually tapering to a slender spire, the 
entire height being more than three hun- 
dred feet, all gleaming with gold and be- 
spangled with precious stones. Towering 
still above, losing itself among the fleecy 
clouds, is the tee, or umbrella of open iron- 
work, that crowns the summit of the spire; 
and beneath it hang a multitude of tiny 
golden bells, each with a fan suspended to 
its clapper, to catch the passing breeze and 
ring out sweet music on the balmy, flower- 
freighted atmosphere. The tout ensemble 

uced on the mind of one who visits this 
Soy scene in the still night hours, an 
imptession never to be effaced. Both tre 
and spire ere heavily gilded, and superbly 
decorated, reflecting the rays of bright 
Tropic sunshine in most gorgeous tints ; 
but withal, the night view was the most 
enjoyable, and photographed iteelf most 
vividly on my mind. The placing of the 
tee ou a Pagoda, is always a ceremony of 
ce, the real consecration 

of the temple, after which the divinity is 





Retire 


SATUR DAY SV ENING Ser. 


EEO 
earth, or silver-plated, They 
in dimensions ; scmehigh ebook features are 
forehead, and look of abstraction, the 
resemblance of the god during he 
incarnation. 


come from a to attend the 
festival ; and this single hair from the sacred 
d thus comes to be a treasure of unteld 





malaly of gold and Jewels, some of immeuse 
value, and generally arranged in quaintly 
fanciful devices. miniature Brahming 
ae < oe eS ae 
costly ; the eyes of a golden 

formed of 


of rubles; and a lovely basket, lined with 
leaves of emeralda, = with all man- 

ber of precious stones clustered together in 
the form of fruits, and the whole pa corre 
upon a massive Aland of 


through 

But nobody seemed to mind the Interrup- 
tion, for in truth, I think, no one ol y- 
ing the least attention to the 

chants. Each worsh or on ater 
ing, deposited his gift before one of the 
idols, prostrated himself several times in 
reverent adoration, and then crawled out 
backwards, very much in the manner of a 
reversed reptile; and evidently glad that 
the irksome ulrements of his religion 
had been sat . leaving the remainder of 
the day to be diaposed in such peatines 
as lay within his reach. These consisted 
of boxing,tumbling, theatrical performances, 
Jugglery and guntlies. Many of the actors 
fenced with great dexterity, and their feats 
in leaping and tumbling were ludicrous in 
the extreme—the gymnast disappearing in 
the most impossible manner, and always 
turning up w he was least expected. 
looked into one of the many temporary 
theatres erected on the grounds, but | was 
rewarded with only some very harsh music, 
and the concluding portion of an execrable 
comedy. The snake-charming, like all 
oriental Jugglery, was equally entertaining 
and jiacomprehensible ; and the display of 
fireworks in the evening, with a trip across 
the ocean, to witness. 

——P> ee 


HERE AND THERE. 


Youre women should set good examples for 
the young men are always following them 


A VERY polite lady, who did not wish to 
ask fora cradic, asked the storekeeper if he 
had any matrimonial baskets 


A person who bad been listening to a very 
dull widress, remarked (hat everything weut 
off well—capecially the audience 


THE only way some people can keep their 
names untarnished is to make Bridget spend 
half her time scouring the door plate 


Tur height of politeness i« passing round 
upon the opposite side of a lady, when walk 
ing with her, in order not lo step upon her 
shadow 


To Indianapolia belongs the honor of hay 
ing invented a fine tooth comb which can 
also be used as @ stove handle 
haminer 


TURNER'S FALLS Reporter Judge aman 
not by what he haa on him, but by what he 
bas tohim.” That's so, @ man in broadelous 
may be filled with cheap gin 

KF ASTON Pree Press 
courage a boil isto seck aright slippery place 
on the rey pavement, and then, when Qe boll 
ain't looking, come down on it flop 


an! a tack 


The best way to dis 


PHILADELPHIA Bulletin’ § It is rather un 
kind to present a maiden lady with a copy of 
Paradise Lost.” The title Is too suggestiv: 
now Uat leap year has glided away 

YOnKr Ke Garette The religion Uat Uiin 
country neels is one that will make a mar 
remember thatit is jast aa cold for tia wif 
to get up and Sulld « fire as for hime 


DaANnUuRY News Creat Hritain paid over 
si) 0 a for intoxicating drinks in m5 It 
cannot be told how much America paid in 
the same time, oO much of It was charged 


Derhott Pree Press Susplolous looking 


drop letters shoull wot be Laken from Uy 
wet ofies during Ure next two weeks Th 
ies the senaon When Ube books are balan 


cel 


KowLANy HILL was once requeste! to 


preach a sermon to he eleet. He prompt 
repliel Have the gomlness to mark Us 
elect with a petce of chalk ®o that I may 


haow them" The request was not inated 


HROOKLYN Argus The Brooklyn Young 


Men's Mathetic Club are discussing the ques 
tion What can one poor, weak woman 
with a clat. do against a tyrannical husthand 


who crawls under the bel and refuses to 
come out’ 
ST Louis Republican Mark Twain's pat 
ent ectap book lan ta compiete Using after all 
having proved an abject failure aa a recepta 
cle for scrap iron A man who has seer tie 
tomb of Adam cought to have shown fore 
thought about Uiie Using 
Futon Times You can always ttl 
whether a buze saw is going of not by simply 
feeling of tt, bat it generally takes about ax 
long to fied the end of your finger as it would 
to have gone aml asked the foreman of the 
abop if Uhe thing was in motion 
—— - ae 

Encouragement for the Feebic. 
Debility, whether it be Inherent. or 
by overtaxed strength or protracted |) \ness 
has a most depressing influence upon the 
mind, breeding an abject melancholy nearly 
akin despair, and enforcing the abandon 
ment of cherishe’ projecta and high hopes. 
Happily. the enfeebleal aystem. even in ox- 
treme cases, te susceptible of invigoration 
It ts proved by Incontrovertible evidence that 
Hostetiers Stomach Bitters is an unfailing 
strengthener of the weak and Watin addition 


Catinet 





— ~ to take possession. 
early every portion of the Shway Dag- 
ong that meets the eye, looks like a mass of 


gleaming gold. It is, in reality, covered 
with heavy plates of the precious metal, | 
all except three shining silver roofs. The 
main Pagoda is surrounded by many 
smaller ones, and every niche in both large 





and small, where it is posible to place an 


to vitalizing the phystea! organization tt «« 
tablishes regularity among Urome organa ujpet 
whose efficient discharge of the duties im 
| eat on them by nature, continaed vigor and 
vealth depend Thoasanmdls of tnatances migtt 


} he cite! to show Woe regenerating influence of 


this health «iving —_. in cases of debility 
liver disense dyspe nervous allmenta 
constipation. interm Ment fever, urinary ard 


mot Hall's Hair Renewer 








Sa heinahe cind> Gatenahnaaie become 
prematurely gray.or whose hair exhibite a 
temlency to fall off, we recommend a trie! of 
We do oo with the 

ulmost confidence because It le everywhere 

Teceived with marked fvor, and hase bulll 
wpon it own merits such a eure foundation 
that It is known and ueed in all civilised 
countries. Adifison (N.Y) Advertiser 


eS 
SCHENCK'S HANDRAKE PILIA, 


Aq upon the Liver, removing ali obetruc- 
tons, relax the ducts of the gall- bladder, the 
Bile starts freely ami the it ver is soon reiieved, 
the stools will show what the Pilis can do; 
nething has ever been jnvente! except Calc 
mei (a deadly poleon which le very danger 
ous lo use unless with great care) that wil! 
wnlook the gall-biedder and start the score 
tens of the Liver like Somence’s MAn- 
DRAKE Pitas 
—_—>— SS 
Genacons MONTHLY Oomranion—This 
chegprat moiutly tncexisicnes  Ehehe humm: 
ber is beautifully illustrated 
pel ese The price is y >» — " 
a sent ye 
onvamne 


an St ry 


me Heme \~— Site cegans 


scorn kone benlden, an exe ‘verge 
, eratis.to every subsoriber 
Soot ieee ot sostaae A large commission is 
Bample copice ae on re 

or esate 


ven to 
elven in ages for return postage. 
by fl pewniealore. 6 oents per 
dress F. Gi.zason, Publisher, tas 


Ei - 
PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE EMPL 
wert.‘ Heautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, 
how lov “What wt a0. 


SS 


OLD OAK HALL 
CLOTHING HOUSE, 
8. EK. corner @h ami Market Mtreets, 
PHILADELPMIA, 
in Meadquartere for 
CLOTHING. 





CLOTHING FoR mEN! 
CLOTHING FOR Man! 
CLOTHING FoR Man! 


OLOTHING FoR YouTHa! 
CLOTHING FoR YouTHA! 
CLOTHING FoR ToUTHA! 


CLOTHING FoR Roe! 
OLOTHING FOR Rove! 
OLOTHING FOR Bure! 





OLOTRING FOR ONIL DREN! 
OLOTMING FOR ONIL DARE! 





Our stook bever was larger, and assortment 
more complete, ian this season. 





We atill adhere to the four cardinal poists 
One ration! 
Caan! 
A QUAMANTRE! 
MONEY BeETURN ED! 


WANAMAKER &@ BROWN, 
OaKw HAL, 
S. K. corner Minth and Market Mtreetas, 
PUILADELPUTA 


BANKRUPT SALE! 


Great Failure Of the Miltun Gold 
Jewelry Company in Londen. 


Everybody has heard of MELTON GOLD Jew 
elry, hevts leon suld ba thie market for the lant 
tee years, aud worn by the best and tichest « lace of 
vur pepul vy von, tte an expert jeweller ty 
discover ipa hPaB id a 
rend ors ot ~ ERs +t bo: set 
fon io The fellewing erticles by mall 


post a teen 
veld, on roel CUNTS 


One pair elegant sieeve buttons, with Indepeadeare 
Mall eagraved, retail price “ow 
One set apiral shirt etude, retall price 76 
One beaatiful coral scar! win retall price 4 
Oee ciegent Geate wateh chain, latest patiors re 
tail price i” 
One collar batten retail priee 7) 
One elegant wedding tlug, very heavy, retail 
price 
Total P ~% 
Remember, we will send you the abewe gamed «la 
articles, which we bh ' \ by om 
rapa’ fur ® eeute we bat ry » 
© Rise pet us aud fos 915 
We send one cas ‘i went. cae 





eILvem waren, "yune. 
Address ai) orders to 


W.W.BELL &CO, 


«sand Jewelry 
Vhs iadeiphia, Va 
Please mention Tae Post 


GIVEN TO THE WORLD AT LAST 
The Great Secret of the Indians, 
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Preservalio m Destracti ny le 


sacred for couture a 
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Keripe, with fu 1 I retate mail Th 
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They cost but acrid 
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FARMER'S BOOK 


ani forme aod 
« forme 
plies and termes 


"Philedeiphie. Pe 





Laws tu farwers 
hook ever pul (ished 


' fa 
addron« © Met TKDY at 


* dendruff and bu 
It furaiehed the 
hich the heir 

the baelr meiat, oft ead | 
It 





more i “tal lina ut 
setrilive prierip:i 
and supported I macs 
yr ead i+ Gusurpaseed ase hele dreesing 
the must ecomunica! preparativg ever offered ty the 
pablic, as ite «fects remsie a lvog ime making 

an ofeesions! spplicati-n gecersary 1k te reer 
meoded sad ased by emineat medica! men, sad of 
cially eadereed by the State Assayer of Massachu 
sottse The popularity of « Mair Keaewer has 
leereased with the teat of m y years, beth le thle 
eoustry sed ia foveige eae od te eow keowse 
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uterine troubles gout and rheumatiom, and 
other maladies 





aed used ina! t wd « atries of the world 
Fos Sats bt att Deatene 











aeyiTs READY RELIEF. 
OURET AN a Re VED 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEVOOIWTS. 
—_— i — 


Dr. Radway’s Ragulating Pills 


oo 


Price 8 cents per bea. Sold oy Lruggtste 
DR. RADWAY & 0O., 


se Warren Strent. Hew VYorh. 
E.F. KUNKEL'O BITTER WINE of | (RON 
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i *4e UTIONIST & 200 Bree. al vee chute 

4 est standard and carreat ple of professional 
and amateur Headers aad Bprakers ~F interesting 
appropriate sub Juet the thing 


Fancy ey Ot 1) styles, with game, lie ; 
MUSTKD, Bassau, Hease Co , 







wauted ammoth lee only tea year Saale 
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110 Nassau street, New Vor 
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Veots*e Catalogue, “6 Illustrations only 
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THE LEADING AMERICAN AGRI- 
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